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“MARGERY ” CASE 


BY Wau. McDOUGALL 


EprrortaL Note: Professor McDougall submits the article herewith, in sequence 
in my discussion, appearing in the April Journal, of his published statements on 
the Margery case. In order that it may abundantly appear that my opinion of 
the Margery mediumship, so diametrically opposed to his, has in no way interfered 
with Dr. McDougall’s free expression in these pages, his manuscript has gone to the 
printer without having been read in this office; and the only proof-reading it will 
get will be at the printer’s hands. The President and the Research Officer of the 
Society and the members of the Publication Committee, who collecfively dis- 
charge the editorial functions of the Journal, will read it for the first time in the 
published form, when copies of this issue of the Journal are available. At this 
moment I do not know whether the present text is mainly an attempt to meet 
mine of April, or mainly a vehicle for the recording of the various observations, 
heretofore unrecorded, which Dr. McDougall mentioned in his Boston Transcript 
statement and which I invited him to set down in the columns of the Journal. 
An abstract is therefore not possible; and I judge that an abstract would hardly 
do the text justice—that it would have to be read in full before any judgment 
could be formed of its content. I have no desire to keep- controversy about the | 
Margery case alive indefinitely in these columns, and I therefore hope that Dr. 
McDougall says nothing which either Dr. Crandon or I will feel calls for any reply. 
eg if found necessary, will appear in the Journal for July or August. 


— 


Mr. J. M. Bird’s long article entitled “ Dr. McDougall and the 
Margery Mediumship ” (Journal Am. S. P. R., April, 1925) seems to 
require some answer from me. Mr. Bird avers that his article is not 
an attack upon me; therefore I will not make an attack upon him. 
I will confine myself to my “ scientific duty ” of reporting further 
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observations in support of my adverse opinion; merely remarking that 
some of Mr. Bird’s statements about matters of which he has no first- 
hand knowledge are inaccurate and that, if these inaccuracies were cor- 
rected, his formidable indictment of myself would be shorn of some of 
its brightest jewels. 

In order to avoid undue length I shall confine myself to sittings of 
January, 1925, in which I took part with Mr. E. J. Dingwall and 
Dr. Ellwood Worcester, under the general direction of the former. In 
these sittings “ ectoplasmic ” phenomena were the principal features. 
If these “ ectoplasmic ” phenomena were genuine, or what they are 
claimed to be, we need not haggle about the various questionable 
phenomena of earlier series. If, on the other hand, there is sufficient 
ground to regard them as produced by natural means for the mysti- 
fication of the sitters, then that fact would seem to relieve me of any 
obligation to attempt to explain all the many phenomena of earlier 
sittings, the causation of which remains doubtful. 

The “ ectoplasmic ” mass appeared on the table on several occasions 
on which I was present; and I, with the other sitters, was allowed a 
number of brief inspections of it by red light and to palpate it gently 
(sometimes only with the back of my hand—a restriction laid only 
upon me, the only one of the investigators of medical training). Apart 
from these brief visual and tactual observations, we had to rely upon 
observation by hearing movements, by seeing the mass outlined against 
luminous paint, and by seeing the movements that seemed to be imparted 
by it to several objects marked with luminous paint, and finally upon 
a series of flashlight photographs of the mass, some taken in my 
presence, some on other occasions. 


MoveMeEnTs or THE “ EcropriasM ” 


At several successive sittings early in January, the ectoplasmic 
mass (which for brevity’s sake I shall call E. C.) appeared on the table 
and made a number of free, often rather violent, movements, ranging 
from side to side of the table and beyond the middle of its surface from 
Margery’s side. These movements are of crucial importance, because 
they constitute the only evidence that the E. C. is a supernormal 
phenomenon. 

On all the occasions on which these movements oceurred, Margery’s 
(M.) left hand was tactually controlled by Dingwall; and her right 
hand by F. H. In addition to these tactual controls, the cuff of each 
loose sleeve of M.’s bathrobe bore an annular stripe of material with 
luminous paint. Similar stripes were upon her ankles and on the cuffs 


of F. H. and of Dingwall. The table was transverse to M. Dr. 
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Worcester and I sat “in circle” at the side of the table opposite M. 
The luminous bands on M.’s cuffs were usually visible to me, but not 
always so; for M. was restless and made many movements and changes 
of position. It is important that the reader should understand that | 
I know no means of knowing the position of the luminous band on 
M.’s right arm. It might readily shift from the wrist to the elbow, or 
to a still higher position, without my having any indication of the fact. 
The arrangements were made by Mr. Dingwall under whose general 
direction all the sittings of this series were made. M. wore also a head- 
band carrying a small disc of luminous paint about the middle of the 
forehead, to enable us to locate her head in the darkness. 

All the movements of the ectoplasm observed by me (with the ex- 
ception of those of two sittings which I shall presently describe) were 
made under these conditions. That is to say, they were made under 
such conditions that M.’s right hand was practically uncontrolled.’ 
Further, careful and oft-repeated observation showed me that, in 
almost every instance of free movement of the E. C., the luminous 
band on M.’s right arm made a clearly perceptible and simultaneous 
movement, just such as might be expected if M.’s right hand were 
causing the movement of E. C. 

After several sittings of this kind, I openly expressed to the circle 
my entire dissatisfaction with the control of M.’s right hand. - During — 
many sittings of 1923 and 1924 I had been allowed to control one 
hand of M. This I commonly did by allowing her fingers to rest on 
my open palm with my thumb lightly resting upon them. As soon as 
the Dingwall series began, it appeared that there had evolved a 
myth to the effect that my control of M.’s hand was so violent or 
“fierce ’? that it caused her considerable pain and therefore I could not 
be permitted again to control her hand. In view of this state of 
affairs, I urged that I might be allowed to reach across F. H. (who 
sat between me and Margery) with my left hand and so control the 
joined hands of M. and F. H. during some of the movements of E. C. 
This request was well received and bore fruit in the next sitting 
(Jan. 9th) in the following way: 


‘I wish to say here that I have received only the most kindly and courteous 
treatment from Dr. and Mrs. Crandon, and I wish to suggest no reflections upon 
them. But, since I am unwillingly forced into recording my testimony in this 
watter, while it remains still in many respects obscure, and since it has assumed a 
grave importance, I am compelled to weigh all the evidence with the assumption 
that Dr. and Mrs. Crandon may have deliberately combined in a protracted effort 
to test the capacity of “psychic researchers.” I, therefore, cannot accept any 
control supposedly exerted by F. H. as effective control. It is noteworthy that 
much of the evidence offered by Mr. Bird in his book “ Margery” assumes the 


validity of such control. I speak, then, of a hand controlled only by F. H. 
as “ uncontrolled.” 
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M. was very restless during this sitting. She was in “ trance;” 
but unlike earlier “ trances ” in which she had remained lethargic, the 
“ trances ” of this series were accompanied by much movement of head 
and limbs. We had asked repeatedly that M. should be placed in a 
comfortable armchair, in place of the uncushioned Windsor chair 
commonly used. But Walter had rejected the suggestion obstinately, 
The E. C. appeared early and there were various movements of it 
and of M. M.’s head-band became displaced and, after several attempts 
to replace it under Walter’s instruction, it had slipped down about 
M.’s neck where the luminous disc upon it was invisible to me. 

There were several luminous objects on the table, including a ring 
of cardboard about five inches in diameter. On three occasions I was 
given brief contact (some few seconds) of my left hand with M.’s right 
hand joined with F. H.’s left hand beneath the end of the table. 
During each of these contacts, which (for the first time in this series) 
established control of M.’s right hand, as well as of her left hand 
(controlled by Dingwall), there were movements of objects on the 
table. ‘These movements were therefore of great interest and crucial 
importance; for, as I have pointed out above, the seemingly spon- 
taneous and self-originated movements of E. C. remain the only evidence 
of its supernormal nature during these sittings. On the first of these 
three occasions, the movement consisted only in slight movement of 
the ring towards M. as it lay on the table. During the second and 
third of these contacts, the ring was raised into the vertical plane 
above M.’s edge of the table and made several swaying movements 
parallel to the edge of the table. If these movements had been made 
during red light, or if M.’s head-band had been visible in its actual 
position during this time, the movements would have been crucial 
evidence of supernormality of E. C. During the occurrence of the 
movements, I was, in fact, deeply impressed by them. But there 
occurred an incident which suddenly and completely destroyed for me 
their evidential value. Having become accustomed to regard M.’s head 
as adequately controlled by the luminous dise on her forehead, I had 
forgotten for the time being that this disc was no longer visible, and 
M.’s head therefore uncontrolled. The lateral swaying movements of 
the ring on the third of these three occasions were terminated by the 
ring falling to the floor. At the moment the ring fell I saw a small 
luminous dise moving upward and backward from the position from 
which the ring fell (a few inches above M.’s edge of the table) towards 
the position normally occupied by M.’s head, when sitting approx- 
imately upright in her chair. I at once jumped to the conclusion that 
this luminous spot was the disc upon M.’s head-band, admittedly now 
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around her neck, and obscured until this moment, but now (unfor- 
tunately for the evidential quality of the phenomena) accidentally 
exposed to view by M.’s movements. That conclusion remains with me 


ice ; ” 
2, the 


head 


in a J as one of high probability.” 
chair The movements made by the ring were just such as would have 
ately, | been imparted to it, if its edge had been seized between M.’s teeth or 
of it § lips and her head swayed from side to side. In order to make my 
empts § account of this crucial incident completely fair and as nearly accurate 
about § as possible, I must add that I am not sure that the head-band was 
invisible during the first of these three contacts controlling M.’s right 
1 ring § hand. But, during this first contact, the movement of the ring was 
I was § nothing more than a slight shifting upon the table towards M.’s edge. 
right § And, since the E. C. was connected with her thighs or the lower part 
table. § of her body by a stout cord, and since her left hand (then in contact 
eries) § with Dingwall’s right) made rather free movements (as revealed by 
hand § the wrist-band) during this movement of the ring, no evidential value 
n the § can be attached to it. I am sure that the head-band was invisible 
rucial § during the second contact and during the third, until the moment at 
spon- § which the ring fell to the floor. ; 
idence Following this sitting came several in which the E. C. did not 
these J appear; they were devoted to the incubation of a new phenomenon, 
ent of J a promised ectoplasmic mouth, from which we were to expect the 
id and § utterance of an “ independent yoice.” It was during this period, on 
plane § Jan. 18th that I wrote to Mr. Dingwall the letter reproduced below. 
sments § The letter expresses clearly my attitude at that time, exhibiting my 
| made § readiness to seek and accept good evidence of supernormality as well 
actual § as something of my caution and the grounds for it. 
Jan. 18, 1925. 
there | My Dear Dingwall: 
for me “ At last evening’s sitting I expressed some difference of opinion 
's head § With you about the policy you are following in the present conduct 
I had § of the Margery sittings, and I wish now to say a little more in support 
le, and § of my opinion. You must remember that I have seen far more of this 
onts of | Case than you have. I wish to be as frank as possible with the Cran- 
by the dons, but I cannot express to them all my reservations without serious 
» small § "sk either of diminishing the prospect of the occurrence of interesting 
1 from | Phenomena, or of finding myself excluded from the sittings. Such is 
owards | ™Y opinion, and as I have already given so much time to this case, 
pprox- 
yn that * That this spot of light was not illusory or hallucinatory was sufficiently proved 
by the fact that, at the moment which I saw it, F. H. cried out “there’s another 
ly now § light! "—or words to that effect. 
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and since a very serious responsibility rests upon me owing’ to the 
widespread publicity of the case, I desire to go through with it to the 
point where I can render a definite opinion on the phenomena. I must 
therefore ask you to treat the contents of this letter as strictly con- 
fidential, and not to be communicated to any one without my consent, 
least of all to the Crandons. 

“It seems to me that ‘ Walter’ is playing a game with you—a 
game which he has played again and again, namely of this nature; 
he works at some phenomenon until we are deeply interested and seem 
to be approximating to a crucial test; then he promises some new 
and highly interesting phenomenon and by so doing seeks to divert 
us from the quest we have been pursuing. E. g., last autumn Doctor 
Worcester and I concentrated, at the suggestion of Walter and Dr. 
Crandon (it is difficult often to distinguish between them in this re- 
spect), upon the bell-box. I accepted the suggestion, thinking we 
might quickly get a crucial demonstration. The thing dragged on 
through some eight sittings, some being blanks and others nearly 
blank, until about the middle of November, when we seemed to have got 
near to crucial conditions which we hoped to achieve at the next 
sitting. At the last or penultimate sitting of this series Walter 
suddenly, and quite gratuitously, promised to produce a psychic photo 
of my little daughter who died some years ago. I refused to rise to 
this bait and persisted in demanding the bell-box demonstration. The 
result was that the series of sittings was terminated. Without any ex- 
planation offered, I was not invited to any further sitting until your 
arrival in early January. I believe Dr. Worcester was treated in 
the same way. 

* During the spring and summer of 1924, Dr. Comstock, to whom 
I was leaving the conduct and policy of the investigation, was, as it 
seems to me, the victim of the same ‘ game.’ He was encouraged by 
Walter to attempt a series of tests with various pieces of apparatus, 
e. g., the enclosed balance and the sealed glass bottle, Walter promising 
success repeatedly, if we only gave him the opportunity to practise 
with the apparatus. Under the influence of these promises, Comstock 
persevered heroically first with one then with another apparatus. 
There were plenty of reports of startling successes when we (i. e, 
Comstock and I) were not present, but never any clear success when 
we were present. 

“In this way the long series of sittings of the spring and early 
summer were frittered away without clear result; and the present 
course of sittings seems to me to be repeating the history. We have 
come very near, to observing the ectoplasm under satisfactory con- 
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ditions; but, just when I hoped we might be about to realize those 
conditions at the next sitting, this new red herring is drawn across 
the trail, namely, the production of the voice from an ectoplasmic 
mouth at a distance from the medium’s head. It seems to me, in the 
light of my previous experiences, only too probable that the remainder 
of the present series is in danger of being frittered away in inconclusive 
attempts at this demonstration. Crandon frequently asserts that 
Walter never fails in what he has promised. I should rather be inclined 
to invert the proposition and say that Walter always fails. 

**T want you to understand that I am genuinely and keenly in- 
terested and that my mind is open; but it is open both ways, to both 
the reality of the swpernormality and to the normality of the phe- 
nomena we observe. As I told you at the first, I shall be glad to 
go over with you my private notes on the case and to point out the 
many specific reasons which demand and justify the most extreme 
caution on our part, and also in detail the observations which justify 
me in saying that I ‘am not yet satisfied of the the reality of the 
ectoplasmic phenomena. 

“In my judgment we ought to concentrate on that question until 
I am satisfied, until I am of the opinion that it is genuine and feel 
myself able to testify publicly to its reality and genuiness, as I 
will not hesitate to do when and if I am satisfied. There are, it seems 
to me, two principal reasons for so concentrating—first, it is in 
itself, if genuine, a phenomenon of overwhelming interest and impor- 
tance. My testimony to it would, I venture to think, carry con- 
siderable weight, even in the scientific world; whereas a favorable 
report by you, if not supported and confirmed by me, might fail to 
do so. Secondly it seems to me that you need my support in your 
own self-defense. As you have yourself said, it is highly probable 
or even inevitable that, when you report the ectoplasmic phenomena 
to be genuine, you will be accused by the scientific, or by some of 
them, of being an accomplice, of being in collusion with Margery. 
Your best defense against this would be my concordant testimony 
and support. Further, I shall, no doubt, be expected to render some 
report to the English S. P. R.; and it will be very unsatisfactory 
from every point of view, if your report and mine on the same series 
of sittings are in serious disagreement. 

“TI told you frankly in open meeting that I regarded the control 
of the right hand as the weakest point during the ectoplasmic 
demonstration, and I requested to be allowed to sit either at the 
medium’s right hand or her left during some of these demonstrations. 
I have not been allowed to occupy either position, nor has the control 
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of the right hand been rendered satisfactory. You agreed to my 
demand for such control and proposed what would have been satis- 
factory to me, namely, Comstock and Prince as additional controllers 
of the two hands. But this proposal has been allowed to lapse 
and, in the pursuit of the independent voice (which, as I say, seems 
to me a ‘red herring’) you seem to have forgotten the need for 
securing demonstration of the ectoplasm under satisfactory control. 
Please try to imagine my situation if, on the basis of the observa- 
tions up to date, I should assert the reality of the ectoplasm and 
face the cross-questioning of my scientific colleagues on the subject. 
The most obvious question they would put to me would be—What 
was the right hand of Margery doing? I should have to reply that 
it was controlled only by Crandon and by the vision of the luminous 
bracelet on the loose right sleeve of Margery; that during the phe- 
nomena the right hand lay, as well as I could judge, somewhere 
in M.’s lap, within a few inches of the ectoplasmic mass; that the 
hand almost invariably made jerking movements coinciding with the 
more sudden movements of the ectoplasm. You may ask—What of 
the three occasions upon which I held the fingers of Margery’s right 
hand for a few seconds during which movement of the ectoplasm 
occurred? Well, if you care to hear why I do not regard those three 
occasions as satisfactory, I will tell you when we meet. 

*T am trying to explain why I urge concentration on obtaining 
the ectoplasm under conditions that exclude doubt and would enable 
us to face a cross-examination on the observation successfully. It 
must be obvious to you that at present I could not. 

“ Whatever Walter is, there is no doubt in my mind that, for 
one reason or another, and (again, for one reason or another) with 
the connivance (perhaps innocent and not realized) of Crandon, 
he shirks and avoids the crucial conditions. 

“In view of all the facts known to me bearing on this case, 
I think I have been extremely patient and long suffering. If the 
present series should terminate without my having obtained, decisive 
evidence of the ectoplasm, that will be one more added to a long 
series of disappointments. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. McDoveatt.” 


“P.S. You express yourself frankly as satisfied of the reality of 
the ectoplasm. That.is good as far as it goes; but, it seems to me, 
you are bound to try to carry me along with you. Therefore it 
is premature to throw aside the question of the evidential nature of 
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the phenomena (as you have seemed inclined to do during the last 
few sittings) and to proceed at once to the further question of the 
exact modus operandi and process of production of the ectoplasm, 
regardless of controls.” 

I added to this letter a second postscript urging that we should 
press for any one single phenomenon under really satisfactory 
conditions. 

The consequence of this letter was that on Jan. 20th we sat in 
a new order, and the E. C. appeared again. I was still unable to 
secure permission to sit at M.’s right, controlling her right hand; 
but Dr. Worcester was permitted to enjoy that privilege. On 
former occasions, when, as I have said M.’s right hand was virtually 
uncontrolled, the E. C. had commonly made its appearance on M.’s 
left thigh beneath her large warm bathrobe (which, in addition to ~ 
stockings, was commonly her sole garment during these E. C. 
sittings) and had been located there by contact of Dingwall’s right 
hand controlling M.’s left hand. The presumption was that the 
E. C. mass issued from M.’s body by the natural passage, that in 
fact its appearance was a sort of parturition. On this occasion we 
were permitted visual verification (by aid of momentary red light) 
of this presumption. Then Dingwall reported that M.’s left leg 
was thrown up on the table and that her left hand seized the E. C. 
and placed it upon the table. The E. C. then lay inert upon the 
table, in striking contrast with its lively behavior on the several pre- 
vious occasions, on each of which (M.’s right hand being uncontrolled) 
it had exhibited many lively and extensive movements. We now 
pressed for movements of E. C. under these conditions (conditions of 
satisfactory control now obtained for the first time). We were first 
alowed visual inspection by brief red light and slight exploration of 
the E. C. with our fingers. These inspections revealed the E. C. 
lying upon M.’s edge of the table and a stout cord of similar sub- 
stance stretched between it and M.’s thighs, between which (enfolded 
in the bathrobe) it seemed to be firmly held. Then came several 
attempts to demonstrate to us movements of E. C. These were 
successful to this extent. During several brief periods of red light 
(each lasting a very few seconds) the E. C. was observed to move 
slightly towards M. 

The movements were so slight that on only one occasion, in spite 
of strained attention, was I able to feel sure of the movement. Its 
extent could not have been as much as one-quarter of an inch, and 
I should estimate it as about one-eighth of an inch. Since the cord 
was tautly stretched between the E. C. and M.’s thighs, it is obvious 
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: that these movements may well have been produced by some action 
, of M.’s muscles and that, therefore, they are entirely without evidential 
value. 

| On the other hand, the failure to display any movements of E. C. 


(other than these slight movements of retraction) upon this occasion 
y (whereas, on all previous occasions its movements had been many 
and extensive) gives strong support to the view that its free move- 
| ments had been actuated by M.’s uncontrolled right hand. 

I have now dealt with all the essential facts of movement of the 
E. C. so far as they occurred in my presence and I do not know 
of any claims for its independent movement under satisfactory con- 
ditions on other occasions. 


Oruer EvipENcE IN Support oF THE EcToPpLasM 


Apart from self-movement of the E. C., another possible line 
of evidence for its supernormality might have been afforded by care- 
ful surgical examination of M. immediately before and after the 
sitting. Of course, best of all would have been an adequate exam- 
ination of E. C. in good light; but we were not allowed to hope for 
this. On several occasions of the appearance of E. C., M. had been 
searched by an entirely trustworthy lady immediately before the 
: sitting (but not surgically*). In the light of my dissatisfaction 
. with the evidence, Dingwall agreed to invite this lady to take part 
in a sitting and then, if the E. C. should appear, to request exam- 
ination of M. by her immediately after the conclusion of the sitting. 
This was the more desirable by reason of the fact that, at the end 
of each of the E. C. sittings, Walter had instructed us to sit quietly 
while M. withdrew from the séance room and thereafter to withdraw 
ourselves from the room with as little disturbance as possible. This 
plan was followed upon one occasion. The lady remained during the 
sitting and the consequence was that no E. C. appeared; the only 
striking phenomenon was the levitation of a small basket with hoop 
handle and luminous band about it.’ This had been placed on the 
floor to the right of M.’s chair. F. H. was at M.’s right. After a 
long blank period, all hands were ostentatiously gathered together on 
) the table (effectually preventing visual exploration beneath the table 


for M.’s luminous anklets), and while we maintained this position, the 
basket was twice momentarily raised to the level of the table-top be- 


* We were given to understand that surgical examination would not be permitted. 
I have no complaint to make of that. If the ectoplasm were what it is claimed 
to be, it should be easy to establish its supernormal nature without resort to 
surgical examination. 
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tween M. and F. H. During these levitations I searched vigorously 
beneath the table with my foot in the endeavor to locate M.’s feet. But 
my search was fruitless. I could not reach her feet, as I should have 
done if they had been in their usual place below the table. Further, 
the two levitations of the basket were, as Dingwall agreed, just such 
as might, under the conditions obtaining, have been produced by M.’s 
right foot. 

No further opportunity to pursue this line of evidence was afforded. 

The only other evidence bearing upon the nature of the E. C. are 
the photographs. My opinion upon these has already been expressed 
in my article in the Boston Transcript, reproduced in the course of 
Mr. Bird’s article in this Journal (April, 1925). I there stated that 
the photos seemed to me to reveal the E. C. as the lung, or part 
of the lung, of some animal, artificially manipulated to give it a crude 
resemblance to a hand. I add only that in addition to this close resem- 
blance of the E. C. itself to a natural tissue, I observed in the 
photos that the cord attached to it closely resembles the trachea or 
windpipe of an animal. It shows annular bands corresponding to the 
cartilaginous rings of the trachea; and, in one at least of the photos, 
is visible what seems to be a large artery lying along side of the 
trachea, with a number of small orifices which seem to be the openings 
of small lateral arteries cut off flush with the surface of the main 
artery. I have asked in vain that the complete series of photos should 
be submitted for examination and report by independent experts. 


Tue Arrempt to Propuce an Movtu 


I turn now to the second principal series of phenomena obtained 
during the Dingwall sittings in which I took part. These were obtained 
in sittings intervening in the E. C. series. Walter proposed to form 
on the table an ectoplasmic mouth from which should issue “ an in- 
dependent voice.” It was a propos of these sittings that my letter 
to Dingwall of Jan. 18th was written. The attempt went no further 
than the production upon or near the surface of the table near M.’s 
edge of it, of certain hissing or puffing sounds which we were invited 
to believe were the forerunners of the independent voice, in the shape 
of its first preliminary aspirations. There were occasionally some 
very dim luminosities about the same region to which I can attach no 
importance in view of the abundance of luminous paint in and about 
the séance room. 

These sounds, repeated a number of times, left me entirely scep- 
tical, and I did not entirely conceal my scepticism. A special effort 
to subdue my scepticism was therefore made during the sitting of 
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Jan. 14th. The sounds above the surface of the table having recurred 
several times, I was directed by Walter to lay the right side of my 
head on the table, my face turned towards M. This I did, and, while 
all possible normal sources of the sound, with the exception of M.’s 
right hand, were adequately controlled, the hissing or puffing sound 
recurred some seven or eight times. It seemed to come from a point 
about eight inches in front of my face, i.e., a point at or about M.’s 
edge of the table. Accompanying each puff of sound, I felt a puff 
of cool air on my face. I was thus able to verify the objective reality 
of the phenomenon by the aid of two senses simultaneously. But, again 
unfortunately for the evidential nature of the phenomenon, a third 
sense was unexpectedly brought into play; with each puff of air heard. 
and felt on my face, I also sensed most distinctly the odor of india- 
rubber. I confess that I had suspected that the sound was the sound 
of air issuing from the nozzle of some syringe manipulated by M.’s 
uncontrolled right hand. But I had net consciously anticipated the 
odor of india rubber. It may suggest that I had subconsciously 
anticipated it, and that the odor was a hallucinatory consequence of 
such anticipation. I am, however, in view of all the facts, strongly 
disposed to believe that the odor was as objectively founded as the 
sound and the coolness of the puffs. 

The foregoing descriptions illustrate a point of primary impor- 
tance, bearing not only on this case but on many other cases of alleged 
physical mediumship. Namely, an honestly written report of a sitting, - 
containing only the statements of observations made, may seem to 
the reader to afford convincing evidence of the supernormality of the 
phenomena, given the honesty and a reasonable degree of competence 
of the reporters. But the best observer cannot observe everything that 
goes on during a dark séance; and the addition of one or two even. 
slight observations to the record may completely transform its charac- 
ter, depriving it of all evidential value and converting it into good 
evidence against the supernormality of the phenomena. If this is true 
of a few of the sittings in which I took part and during which I was 
fortunate (or unfortunate) enough to make some such supplementary 
but all-important observations that transform the bearing of the 
report, are we not justified in believing that similar possibilities 
remained unrealized in some or all of the many sittings which Mr. 
Bird has so carefully described in his book “ Margery?” I can testify 
that a few such observations were made by myself and others, but have 
not been reported in Mr. Bird’s pages. 

I will conclude this too lengthy article by saying that, about 
a fortnight before the end of Mr. Dingwall’s visit, in view of the very 
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unsatisfactory state of affairs, I induced him to join with me in 
begging for one single clear-cut supernormal phenomenon, however 
simple, under satisfactory control conditions; and we suggested, 
as especially suitable, the levitation of the megaphone with luminous 
stripe upon it, a phenomenon frequently reported in previous sittings 
and one frequently thrown in as an extra in my presence, but in every 
such case without the luminous band and under conditions otherwise 
unsatisfactory. I was ready to sit every day for this purpose. No 
such demonstration was made, and the failure of this reasonable re- 
quest was the final and culminating ground of my decision to report 
the supernormality unproved. 

If further investigation of this most puzzling case should require 
reversal of my opinion, I shall be ready to make such reversal, declaring 
that up to this time I have been most remarkably unlucky in failing 
to observe phenomena under satisfying conditions. 


MR. DINGWALL AND MARGERY 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


My article in the April issve of this Journal, under the title “ Dr. 
McDougall and the Margery Mediumship,”’ will be remembered to 
have had considerable reference to Mr. Dingwall, Research Officer of 
the British Society for Psychical Research, and his contact with the 
Margery case of January and February, this year. Mr. Dingwall has 
a brief note in his own Journal for April; and I have a letter from 
him, conveying the suggestion that I reprint this—a step which I should 
certainly have wished to take, in any event. It carries the title “ The 
Margery Mediumship,” and runs as follows: 

“Readers of the Journal, who have followed the history of the 
‘Margery’ mediumship in the current literature as indicated in the 
Notes on Periodicals, will be aware that a Committee of the Scientific 
American has been long investigating her claims. This Committee has 
now decided not to award the prize of $2500 for which she had entered. 
Owing to the controversy that the case had aroused, and also owing 
to the natural interest that I felt in the phenomena presented, I visited 
Boston at the kind invitation of ‘ Margery’ and her husband and have 
only recently returned. 


“The phenomena I observed fall broadly into four main classes: 
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Auditory, Luminous, Telekinetic, and Teleplastic. The auditory phe- 
nomena consist almost exclusively of a voice, alleged to be the voice 
of the medium’s control, Walter, who was the brother of the medium 
and who was killed in a railway accident some years ago. This voice, 
it is claimed, is independent of that of the medium and originates for 
the most part at about three inches from her head. The luminous 
phenomena are very varied, but I had only the opportunity of ob- 
serving one class of such occurrences, which consisted of vague luminous 
shapes, sometimes upon the table and sometimes upon the medium’s 
dress, which faded and then increased in brilliance, a phenomenon which 
occurred several times during the short time that the appearance 
remained visible. The telekinetic and teleplastic phenomena were by 
far the finest that I have ever seen, and if fraudulent must involve a 
very considerable degree of ingenuity and manipulative skill, coupled 
with elaborate and careful preparation. 

“The sittings are mainly held in the dark, good red light being 
permitted only as dictated by the controlling voice, which whispers 
during the whole of the sitting, cracking jokes and making amusing 
sallies at the expense of the investigators. Luminous bands are worn 
upon the wrists and ankles of the medium, who wears also a luminous 
disc upon her forehead. Similar bands are worn on the wrists of the 
controllers, one of whom is usually F. H., the medium’s husband, a 
Boston surgeon and author of a bulky volume on_ post-operative 
treatment. 

“The materialisations consist mainly of masses of greyish-white 
clammy substance resembling to the touch a cold and damp blanc- 
mange. These masses often lie upon the table in front of the medium 
in good red light, and can be examined during the five seconds or so 
that is permitted. Objects feeling like clammy tongue-like fins are also 
observed, and these appear to seize objects on the table and wave them 
about. Ill-formed hands are sometimes seen covered with greyish or 
white wrinkled-looking skin, and these formations are all apparently 
attached to the body of the medium by bands or cords, which to the 
touch appear gristly, and in places clammy and viscous with knobbly 
excrescences. I have repeatedly handled these structures and have 
observed them closely in fairly strong red light. The control of the 
medium appears to be rigid, and is faultless if we accept Dr. F. H. 
as a bona-fide investigator, which, under the circumstances, he is him- © 
self the first to admit is impossible. 

“ The conditions, therefore, of the sittings, are such that I cannot 
_ at present affirm my belief in the authenticity of these phenomena. If 
the occurrences are indeed supernormal, as is claimed by the medium, 
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then ‘ Margery’ is by far the greatest physical medium alive, and 
for the purposes of science the most important physical medium of 
whom we have any record. If, on the other hand, the phenomena are 
produced normally, then the case assumes an importance which it 
is impossible to exaggerate. For then the position of the private 
medium is undermined, and all phenomena occurring in a private circle 
will have henceforward to be discounted until adequate investigation 
demonstrates their reality. In a case of this kind no definite decision 
can be arrived at unless the phenomena occur under the most rigid 
test conditions. I hope that an opportunity for futher enquiry may 
arise, and that it will then be possible to arrive at definite conclusions 
concerning these amazing occurrences.” 

Mr. Dingwall reminds me that in dealing with this mediumship as 
with others, he has always emphasized what he calls the “ first hypo- 
thesis ” (that of genuineness), rather than the “ second ” one of fraud, 
during such time as the direct evidence of fraud remains scanty or 
non-existent. In the Margery case, of course, that means down.to the 
immediate present; for even Dr. McDougall hardly pretends to cite 
direct evidence of fraud against her. But one must not imagine, Mr. 
Dingwall continues, that because he does not use the terms “ alleged ” 
and “ supposed ” before every noun, he is endorsing the mediumship. 
So far, of course, he has put very happily a difficulty that confronts 
every researcher as he is called upon to write, to talk, or even to 
think about a given case, at a time when he has not yet made up his 
mind permanently about that case. But Mr. Dingwall goes on to say 
that in the absence of the convention indicated, all private corre- 
spondence would be intolerable; and he remarks that his letter to 
von Schrenck Notzing was a private one, and therefore written in 
free-and-easy vein. 

Let us turn back to that letter. Mr. Dingwall says, in it, that 
Margery constitutes the most beautiful case of teleplastic telekinetics 
he has ever met; and he is known to have met what he regards as 
genuine examples of this phenomenon. It would be fracturing his 
vocabulary beyond repair to claim that this use of the superlative 
does not then constitute an endorsement of Margery. And in speaking 
of the other side of the matter, the control, he employs the term 
“irreproachable; ” yet in his Journal he brings a very specific reproach 
against it. 

Mr. Dingwall makes no attempt to repudiate this letter. He makes 
no attempt to hide behind the translator’s skirts. He does not plead 
(as is doubtless the case) that Revue Metapsychique, and following 
it this Journal, have printed only part of the letter; and that (as is 
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presumably not the case) this part takes on a distorted meaning in 
isolation from the rest of the document. He does not claim that he 
changed his mind after writing to the Baron. He does not even claim 
that he wrote in heat and haste what he repented at cooler leisure. 
He simply tells us that the letter was for the Baron’s eyes, and not 
for the public. 

This brings us past the convention that in informal discussion one 
must be allowed to dispense with certain qualifying adjectives—a con- 
vention which we all accept and use. It brings us past the necessity, 
which surrounds us all, of discussing with colleagues and friends a case 
on which opinion is still in suspense. It brings us squarely to the con- 
vention that the researcher may have one attitude for private display 
and another for public use. This is something that has already gone 
much too far, and that ought to cease. Mr. Dingwall enjoys no more 
than Dr. McDougall the privilege of saying one thing today and its re- 
verse tomorrow. I deny him the prerogative of making, to the Baron, 
any such clean-cut statement as that in question, and withholding this 
statement from his own and my readers. However, so long as he insists 
that this right is his, I must inform my readers that the quotations, 
direct and implied, to which my April article attaches his name, do 
not constitute an authorized public statement of his views on the 
Margery case. I hope my readers will agree with me that this reserva- 
tion does not mean anything, save in so far as it reflects upon the man 
who makes it. 


% * * * * * 


A slightly different twist is given the matter in a private report 
which I have from a British friend. He writes: “ Dingwall has re- 
turned after 6,000 miles and much expense, to say that he does not 
know whether it is fraud or not; but that if it is fraud, it is very 
destructive to all previous investigations.” Here is something on which 
everybody can agree! And I think perhaps many of us will agree on 
another point: if it isn’t fraud, it is very destructive to all hope that 
we shall ever get a positive endorsement of any genuine case from this 
quarter. Reverting to the words of my English correspondent, whom 
I leave anonymous only because his letter, written with no thought of 
publication, affords me no time to get his consent for its use in 
this issue: “ The strange thing is that such people do not seem to 
realize that it is utterly humiliating and a confession of impotence to 
say that they can sit with a psychic hour after hour, photographing, 
touching, doing what they like; and then at the end say that they 
cannot make up their minds.” , 
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I pursued much the same idea myself in an informal address to 
members of the New York Section, some time since. I pointed out that 
the scientific viewpoint, as defined in many minds, means that all 
affirmatives must be proved again and again, with irrational rigor; 
whereas a negative requires no proof at all, but stands by virtue of 
mere inertia. In the words of Baron Hellenbach, “ There is 
a scientific incredulity which exceeds in stupidity the obtuseness of the 
clodhopper.” A sufferer from this species of intellectual myopia 
doesn’t in the least appear to care how many things he rejects that 
later turn out to be facts, provided in the process he succeeds in never 
accepting as fact any single thing that may turn out not to be fact. 
True science, on the other hand, suffers just as keenly under an error 
of exclusion as under one of inclusion. True science is just as vitally 
interested in getting all the facts as in getting a hundred-percent 
insurance on its acceptance of facts. The true scientist must shoulder 
the responsibility of being right, alike when he says “ yes ” and when he 
says “no.” Any other course is too easy. 

Mr. Dingwall is a brilliant case in point. ‘ When Margery sits 
under control conditions,” he says, “ then I shall be willing to express 
in public my conviction, if the phenomena occur under the said con- 
ditions. Up till now they have not so occurred and therefore I remain 
profoundly unconvinced, although fully aware of the remarkable nature 


of the phenomena that I have witnessed.” I would remind Mr. Ding- 


wall, as I reminded Dr. McDougall, that the phenomena are valid or 
invalid, without reference to his opinion of them; that his inability to 
make up his mind is a defect, not in the phenomena, but in his knowl- 
edge of them or in his procedure. In the end, he will suffer just as 
much reproach through being exposed to genuine manifestations over 
a long series of sittings and failing to appraise them properly, as 
through similar exposure to fraud and failure to detect it. 

With a second British correspondent, an investigator of experience 
and ability, I would ask Mr. Dingwall in what way his laboratory 
in Tavistock Square is sacred? What can he do there which he could 
not equally do in Boston? Knowing as he does that it will be no 
more possible to exclude Dr. Crandon regularly there than it was in 
Lime Street, on what ground does he look for a more conclusive out- 
come there than here? Further, in view of his statement that phe- 
nomena have not occurred under control conditions, and of his specific 
reservation indicating that Dr. Crandon’s part in the control is his 
main if not his sole objection to the conditions which he has had, I 
would ask him what about the séance of January 20, 1925, minutes 
of which I gave in full in my April article? It will be recalled that this 
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sitting produced brilliant teleplastic phenomena with Margery between 
and completely controlled by Mr. Dingwall and Dr. Worcester, while 


Dr. Crandon was similarly isolated between Drs. Worcester and 
McDougall. 


* * * * * * 


I must also indicate that the minutes of the Dingwall séances of 
January and February, 1925, in Boston, are the property of the 
British Society, although copies (in some instances originals) carrying 
the signatures of all sitters, as well as prints of all photographs taken 
in the séance room, remain in Dr. Crandon’s possession. This was 
demanded by Dr. Crandon and granted by Mr. Dingwall as a measure 
of protection for the medium. Mr. Dingwall is inclined to question 
the propriety of my reproduction of the record for January 20. Per- 
mission for this reproduction, and copy of the record, came from Dr. 
Crandon, who contends that an emergency was created by Dr. Mc- 
Dougall’s utterances in which publication was necessary. He rather 
pointedly wonders whether it was supposed that he was collecting all 
these documents and all these signatures for his own amusement, or 
for use in just such a situation as actually arose—when one of the 


sitters and signers made public statements in contradiction of the 
recorded facts. 


A STUDY IN TRANCE COMMUNICATION 


BY THE REV. C. DRAYTON THOMAS 


Asstract: Mr. Thomas gives a complete transcript of two “ first attempts” at 
communication, through Mrs. Leonard, by his maternal grandfather and great-uncle. 
There is evidential material in considerable abundance, and very much less than 
usual of ambiguity and error, amply justifying his verdict that the communicators 
here scored a fair average of success. By the author or by the editor, certain 
items are singled out which seem to have bearing on the ultimate problem of the 
mechanism of trance and of message-construction. 


During a long series of sittings with the trance medium, Mrs. Os- 
borne Leonard, I have received evidence of identity from my father and 
sister, evidence convincing in quality and generous in quantity. These 
are my regular communicators. It has been interesting to observe their 
progress in ability as they learned to understand and, at least in a 
measure, to overcome the difficulties inherent in the trance method of 
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intercourse with earth. Being now accustomed to Mrs. Leonard’s 
mediumship they are uniformly successful, but when I sit with a new 
medium they are sometimes foiled. They account for this by the wide 
variation of conditions experienced between one trance medium and 
another. It is not surprising, therefore, that when they bring a friend 
to communicate for the first time the novice should feel bewildered and 
cnable to express himself as he would wish. I have compared the efforts 
of many such beginners and find that first attempts range from total 
failure on the one hand to a considerable degree of success on the 
other. Mental ability and force of character appear to be important 
factors in success; persons whom I remember as being clear minded 
and of dominant personality seem to do best and particularly those 
who, in earth life, expressed themselves with ease and clarity.’ Success 
in first communications may also depend on the amount of assistance 
received from practised helpers.” 

Two such first attempts are here recounted, the communicators 


being my grandfather Charles Dore, and his brother James. They 
achieve a fair average of success. 


128th Sitting; June Ist, 1923. Sitter C. D. T. Feda controlling. 


Feda greeted me in her usual manner and after announcing that 
my father and sister were present, immediately proceeded as follows: 

“A gentleman is with them, rather tall, not broad, rather long 
whiskers, very broad forehead, face somewhat full, hair long at sides 
and bald at top, nice kind face, inclined to be a big man, but big in 
frame rather than stout. He seems to Feda to be related to you, 
bit through your mother, not your father. He passed over a good 
many years ago. He used to wear—but Feda thinks this cannot be 
right—things that ladies wear round their wrists, mittens, yes he 
used to wear them. Your mother used to know him very, very well; 
he is closely related to her. She had a picture of him with a sort 
of folded tie round the neck, not a proper collar. He knew your 


mother specially well when she was quite a girl. A name like Burley 
or Barley comes with him.’* 


*If this observation could be systematized and repeatedly verified, it would 
seem to constitute one of the strongest points in favor of the spirit hypothesis 
a& against the telepathic—J. M. B 

* But it is very diffiéult to say where proper assistance ends and undue influencing 
of the communicator or the medium ends. See also note 12.—J. M. B. 

“The effect here, as in so many other cases, seems to be one susceptible of 
this interpretation: that the control is not actually in conversation with the 
communicator, not relaying what the communicator of his own intent gives her; 
ut is rather a spectator of the communicator’s mental processes, passing along 
such pictorial impressions of these as she gets through her own efforts—J. M. B. 
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Here I remarked that this name could not possibly be right. 

Feda replied: “ Yes, he nods and says that it is right, but that 
is not his own name, and that your mother will know this name in con- 
nection with him. Perhaps he means some place. The letter ‘J’ 
comes close to him, perhaps it stands for one of his names.” 

This description seemed to indicate my mother’s uncle James who 
died some thirty years before the date of this sitting. But it was not un- 
til I had conferred with my mother, and also with James’s grand-daugh- 
ter, that I found all the description was true of him, with the exception 
of baldness—usually a question of degree with elderly gentlemen. It 
was remembered that he had habitually worn mittens, about which 
I had been sceptical, and that Barley was associated with him in 
my mother’s memory. I learned from her that, durng her childhood, 
the Rev. D. Barley, a Wesleyan minister, had been stationed at 
Ventnor I. O. W. and visited her home at Newport. She also re- 
membered his staying with her uncle James at Southampton before 
embarking for foreign mission work in Tobago. My mother’s recol- 
lection is the more distinct because Mrs. Barley’s small sister was 
her playmate at that time. 

* Do you know a Charles on that side who would be with him, one 
very closely related? He also speaks of Henry on that side.” 

Charles was his brother, and Henry his son; both had passed. 

“He says he thinks your mother will remember him quite well. 
At one time he used to visit her periodically. He did not seem to 
ride all the way, but indicates as if he had to walk a good way.” 

He was a frequent visitor and saw much of my mother during 
her earlier years. At that time there was no railway between Cowes 
and Newport and his journey would be by boat to Cowes and thence 
by road to Newport. 

* Will you ask her if she remembers his coming over about the 
time of a big fire, not in the house where your mother was, but close 
by? It happened at night and there was a great deal of excitement 
about it and much damage done. He was there soon after and your 
mother and others were talking about it.” 

My mother clearly remembers such fire, special excitement had 
been caused by a report that the ignited premises contained a large 
quantity of gunpowder; but although it is quite probable that her 
uncle James would come over in such an event, her recollection is 
too dim to settle the point of his actual presence or the contrary. 

“Tell your mother that he is often with Charles. Do you know 
anything about apples in connection with Charles? It seems a joke or 
something unusual; for he said, ‘ Look!’ and held up an apple.” 
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This is relevant to Charles in a way that would apply to no one 
else of my acquaintance; full details would be tedious reading, but 
they centre around his liberality with fruit in general and apples in 
particular. The latter he purchased in quantities, keeping them in 
a workroom and giving them to his employees. I was one of several 
grandchildren who enjoyed free access to this store and also to his 
well-stocked fruit cupboards in the house. Our visits to him are 
strongly associated in memory with inexhaustible supplies of apples. 

“There was a place where your mother was which had a hole in the 
ground, a deep hole, he thinks it was a well, though not used then 
and perhaps partially dried up.” 

This is vague. Perhaps Feda transmitted it imperfectly; for she 
confesses to frequently missing portions of what is told her. The 
reference to a well, however, strongly suggests the famous Well at 
Carisbrooke Castle near by, which we always took our visitors to 
inspect. One well, in the Keep of the Castle, is partly filled with rubble ; 
the other is still kept in condition and a donkey draws water for 
visitors by treading the ancient windlass wheel. 

“There were other people they used to speak about who were 
named Thomas, although not related to you. He knew two of the 
family and used to talk about them.” 

My mother failed to remember this family, but reference to official 
records shows that in 1843 a minister named Henry J. Thomas was 
stationed at Southampton. Uncle James’s home was always open 
house for the ministers of his Church, so that it is certain he would 
have been intimate with this Mr. Thomas during the latter’s residence 
there. My mother being then but two years old was too young to 
remember. 


“He is not speaking of this neighborhood, nor near London, but 
quite a long way off.” 

As remarked above, this uncle James lived at Southampton which 
is seventy miles from East Barnet where the sitting took place. 

It will be noticed that James had no personal greeting or message 
for me, but only for my mother. This is reasonable since my contact 
with him was of the slightest, indeed my recollection of meeting him is 
confined to a single occasion; whereas my mother had frequently stayed 
at his house in her girlhood and had seen him during his visits to her 
home. He was her favorite uncle.* 

It is noteworthy that a conspicuous birth-mark on his cheek is 
not mentioned, although one might have expected this would have 

“The extent to which this leans toward the spirit hypothesis will of course 


depend upon the extent to which one is unprepared to assume an almost deliberate 
aping of spirit action through other agency.—J. M. B. 
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been given as an aid to recognition during the preliminary description. 
Why was such a clue omitted? One gathers that James himself was 
originating these descriptions. Did he purposely omit to name what 
was possibly a source of annoyance to him in earthly life? Or had 
this blemish of his physical body been so long absent from his ethereal 
form that it had passed from his recollection? 

_ The Charles, introduced above as brother to James, was my 
grandfather. He now becomes the communicator. I was much 
attached to him from my earliest years until his death when I was 
twenty. Most of my holidays were spent at his house, and during the 
last four years of his life I resided with him and took part in his 
business. My mode of address was “ Grandpa” in private life, and 
“ Mr. Dore ” for business purposes. At this point of the sitting I said 
to Feda, “ Please give my love and very kindest remembrances to 
Charles.” Her reply was as follows: 

“Yes, but did you call him Charles? The gentleman seems 
surprised; Feda noticed 

She continued: “ Have you something of white metal which Charles 
gave you?” 

I replied, “ Yes, several five-shilling bits.” 

Feda instantly corrected me, “ Five-shilling bits? He says only 
one.” 

This is probably the truth. He gave me a crown piece of George 
III for my coin collection; I obtained two others of more recent reigns, 
but rarer at this lapse of time recollect how they came into my 
possession.® 

Feda proceeded : “He gave you a watch. You were young then. 
Can you remember about a chain? Was there not a chain with it, one 
given separately? That is what Feda gets from him, and that your 
thoughts were much upon the chain and wondering what sort it would 
be. Were they not got separately? Feda gets a difference between 
them.” 

All this is perfectly correct. While on holiday at his house as a 
schoolboy he gave me a silver watch, also a silver chain, about the 
selection of which I recollect being somewhat fastidious. On a sub- 
sequent holiday he allowed me to exchange this silver chain for a gold 
one at his expense. 

“Do you know if Charles was specially fond of music? Feda 
gets from him that he was interested in a special kind of music, not 


5 Another very significant reproduction hy the state of mind which would be 
that of the alleged communicator—J. M. 

*The interplay between the somichinasine personality and that of the sitter 
is again noteworthy —J. M. B 
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just the service in church, but something he would hear specially and 
regularly for quite a period. Your mother will know this.” 

In reply to this I remarked that my mother was a brilliant pianist. 
Feda continued, “Yes, to do with that.” Not being sure what was being 
alluded to I hazarded the information that he once gave me a musical 
instrument. This line of thought was not taken up, although I expected 
it would have been; for my grandfather had given me a chamber pipe 
organ upon which I practised assiduously during my residence with 
him. Independence of thought is here noticeable. 

“No, he was not thinking of your playing, but of your mother’s. 
Ask her if she remembers a little piano, one they called little, old and 
smaller in size than usual, one they had before getting a large one.” 

My mother’s comment on the above is as follows: 

In her early years her father used to like her to play hymn-tunes 
on Sunday. Before they bought her an upright piano they possessed 
a small square Broadwood piano which she can just remember. 

“He has often been to see you. Does your mother remember 
someone visiting the house for whom she used to play, one who came 
with a—pluck the strings—guitar or banjo? Charles used to listen.” 

This recalls nothing to my mother; either her recollection is at 
fault or the communicator here makes one of his few slips. 

“Your mother does not keep up the playing as she should have 
done, not really. She should have kept it up longer than she did. 
Charles used to think she would do something quite wonderful with it. 
They did not think that she played merely well, but that she had it 
in her, it came naturally.” 

This is correct inasmuch as my mother was a specially good pianist 
before leaving school, and kept up her practice for many years after; 
at the date of this sitting she was eighty-two and rarely touched the 
piano unless I requested her to play the songs we sang together 
in my youth. I had done this recently and now promised my grand- 
father to repeat it on a forthcoming visit. This brought the reply: 

“Do so. Mr. Charles will be there; he wishes her to play some- 
times. Give her his very fondest love and say that he has very, very 
often been to see her.” 

The last remark is supported by proof as we shall see when 
examining the evidence given in connection with the picture of Prince 
Albert. 

“She has not all her music in the room where she plays; she was 
saying very lately that she must find the other music which she keeps 
in another room. He hopes she will soon get it out.” 

Most of her music was, at this time, stored away in another part 
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of the house, and my mother had recently promised to look out some 
of her old favorites and play selections when I next came to see her. 

I now noticed that Feda several times repeated in whispers the 
words, “ Prince Albert.” She then said aloud: “ He keeps repeating 
‘Prince Albert’ and it seems to come out of this talk about music. 
Then he builds up, for Feda to see, a picture of Prince Albert which 
he says your mother has, but in some way this is mixed up or connected 
with music, or there is music near it; for that picture and music seem 
to come to his mind together.” Here Feda remarked m a rather 
disdppointed tone that the medium had been in my mother’s house. 
Evidently it seemed to her that this fact would vitiate any evidence 
which the foregoing might afford. 

I was quite sceptical about such a picture as I am familiar with 
everything in my mother’s house and knew of nothing which could 
be so described. However we were due to visit my mother on the 
day following this sitting. To my surprise, on entering her drawing 
room, I saw, in a place of prominence close to the music cabinet and 
the piano, a copy of the celebrated engraving which represents Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert with their young children clustered around 
them. Moreover I learned that this picture had been brought by a 
friend only the week before and placed where I now saw it close to 
the music. Pictures, music cabinet and piano stood in line as close 
together as possible. The call which Mrs. Leonard had paid was one 
afternoon in the previous year; on that occasion my mother was ill 
and confined to her room, and so did not see Mrs. Leonard. But the 
latter remained for tea, and friends who were present have assured 
me that Mrs. Leonard evidenced no curiosity and even refused to 
inspect some proffered portrait albums lest this should detract from the 
value of evidential matter in my future sittings with her. The claim 
_ of my grandfather that he had been to the house was substantiated 
by his accurate reference to this picture of Prince Albert recently 
placed there; and it is the more noteworthy on account of the correct 
assertion that picture and music were close together. As my mother’s 
house is in Ramsgate and the medium lives at East Barnet, the distance 
between them is nearly 100 miles.‘ 

“Why should your mother be interested in Prince Albert? It 
is something more than the picture.. Her father is now going back 
in thought a great many years to a time when she had reason to be 
very interested indeed in Prince Albert. He fears he cannot get 


*It is hardly necessary to call specific attention to the complications involved 
in this verifieation—complications that make it far more valuable than most of 
the material of these sittings—J. M. B. 
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through the particulars, but just say this to her and see what she says. 
Mr. Charles thinks that your mother will understand what he says 
about Prince Albert.” 

My grandfather’s house was in the High Street and the royal 
carriage, during Queen Victoria’s reign, frequently passed on its way 
from Osborne House to Carisbrooke Castle. My mother would cer- 
tainly have often seen Prince Albert passing in her early years, but 
that she had any outstanding reason for remembering him, such as 
this reference suggested, 1 did not know. On my reading the above 
~ords to her however she recounted the following incident. One day 
when a young child she was walking down the High Street and Prince 
Albert came in sight riding on horseback; as he passed her she made 
her best bow to him and he bowed to her in return. She then noticed 
that she was alone on the pavement, there being no one near enough 
to have shared his bow with her. Upon realizing this she ran home 
in great glee to inform her parents that she had received a bow, “ all 
to herself!” Is it not precisely the recollection which an affectionate 
father would treasure? and one, moreover, which the child could 
never forget? 

The foregoing account would be incomplete without a statement 
enabling the reader to ascertain what previous references had been 
made to Charles and James Dore. I therefore give extracts from two 
sittings where, it will be noted, neither of them communicated direct, 
nor were they said to have been present. 


llth Sitting; November Ist, 1917. Sitters C. D. T. and wife. Feda 
controlling. J. D. T. communicating. 


“ Many of your mother’s friends are waiting who will be glad to 
welcome her. There is an elderly man belonging to her, one with 
whiskers but not beard. There is also a lady who does not look like 
her. Her father’s cheek-bones are higher than hers and he has a full, 
broad forehead; he is not so tall as your father. Many come to see 
you. There is a Charles with your father. He did not meet them 
all at once, they came one or two at a time.” 

This is a correct description of my grandfather. His name was 


Charles. Feda did not appear to realize that the man described and 
Charles were one and the same person.* 


25th Sitting: June 21st, 1918. Sitters C. D. T. and mother. Feda 
controlling. J. D. T. communicating. 


(Has he seen mother’s parents?) “ Yes, he tried to bring them 


* Making greatly in order a cross-reference to note 3—J. M. B. 
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here. Her father was clever, but kept it down instead of using it. 
Now he can use it and it is a joy to him. He had much undeveloped 
power; now he can express it and does much there. <A very spiritual 
man, his mental cleverness was of a spiritual kind and above people, 
-they did not understand him. He was very sensitive and his patience 
was wonderful to the last; although his nerves were bad then, vet 
he kept them under control. He made effort to try. and be his old 
self although feeling weak. His passing was easy, he just slipped 
out of the body; it would be nice if all might pass so. Did he try to 
speak just before he passed over? ””® 

(Yes, his last words were, ‘ Praise the Lord”) 

* That was it and they were significant of him.” The characteriza- 
tion is quite accurate. 

(Has he seen mother’s mother?) He replied that he had scen 
her, and gave several names and initials of her relations, concluding 
with the remark, “ James, Jane, Ann and Charles form a little group 
there.” 

These names were relevant, Ann and Charles being my mother’s 
parents, James her father’s brother and Jane her mother’s sister. 

The above are the only previous references to James and Charles, 
excepting instances where their names were interwoven with newspaper 
tests. A full description of newspaper tests is given in Some New 
Evidence for Human Survival, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, a review 
of which book appeared in this Journal for November, 1924. 

Toward the close of the sitting first described, (that of June 
Ist, 1923) my father remarked that he had doubted if my grandfather 
“would be able to get through the subjects fixed upon.” Here we 
find a hint of preparation for the sitting; and the result, showing 
intelligent selection of material, is not easily fitted into hypotheses 
of telepathy from human minds, or of subconscious selection by medium 
or sitter.’° 

I accept such trance messages as originating with friends who have 
passed through death. For those who share this view there is signifi- 
cance in the tokens of difficulty experienced by the communicators; 
these indications are embedded in the wording of the messages, and 
are also noticeable when examining omissions and circumlocutions. 
They indicate the desirability of our seriously studying the modus 


*The contrast between this series of commonplaces and the results of the 128th 
sitting is a brilliant one, suggesting rather strongly the action in the latter instance 
of some factor which failed to come into play in the former—J. M. B. 

This evidence of preparation may not be seen by all critics of the present 
record; but in general, the observation is one of importance second only to that 
eommented on in note 1—J. M. B. 
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operandi of trance communication. A full understanding of this would, 
I believe, render much service to the cause of psychical research. The 
crux of the problem may be stated in the following questions: (1) What 
is the nature and cause of the mental limitations under which commu- 
nicators labor while transmitting their thoughts to the control?™ 
(2) By what channel do the thoughts of the communicator reach the 
control?!" (3) How does the control cause the medium’s voice to utter 
the messages 

A combined effort of investigators may ultimately arrive at the 
answer. Some readers of this Journal are doubtless in a position to 


assist towards this end by contributing notes of observations and 
tentative hypotheses. 


Epiroriat Notre 


It is to be hoped that our readers will take Mr. Thomas’s request 
seriously and that those who have had experience in sitting with psy- 
chics or made a study of the literature of cryptesthesia will join with 
him in the discussion of the questions suggested. It seems futile to 
go on accumulating records very much of the same character, and 
confining our discussion to a mere critique of veridicity, without 
making some attempt at a solution of the problems involved. The 
discussion may at least lead to a direction of the sittings of the future; 
obtaining whatever the mediums, controls, and communicators may 
have to say about it, and, more important still, such a procedure on 
the part of the sitter as may lead to a discovery of the laws involved, 
in spite of what they may have to say about it. The trouble with all 
direct questioning is that it seems to lead to a flooding of the record by 
the medium’s mind, memory, imagination—conscious or subconscious. 

In the opinion of the writer a great many of the difficulties lie in 
the fact that mediumship is a reproductive act. Whatever the stimulus 
may be, the medium has to react on it and interpret it, very much 
as the poet, painter, prophet, and all other creators have to do. We 
have in mediumship a problem similar to that which confronts the critic 
of the Old and New Testaments.—F. E. 


“T think the advocates of the spirit hypothesis should weigh carefully the 
suggestion (note 3) that the communicator is not so much a free agent here as they 
habitually picture him—J. M. B. ‘ 

“One suggestion put forward seriously by an investigator of some experience, 
is that they reach the medium through the sitter. From the communicator to 
the sitter, from sitter to medium, both these steps being made in some fashion 
to which the much-abused word “ subconsciously ” can be applied; then from one 
level of the medium’s mental organism to another, and thence to the sitter openly 
and consciously, is the chain pictured—J. M. B. 


Under the technique just suggested, would it be fair to say, “he fry 3 4 
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BY STANLEY DE BRATH, M. INST. C. E. (LONDON) 


Asstract: The author suggests that the materialistic complex which leads so 
many critics to reject, without adequate consideration, the claims of supernormal 
phenomena, may be explained in terms of a Freudian repression. He states that 
part of his present thesis is to catalog, in ascending order, such phenomena of 
supernormal cognition alone as are sufficiently attested to justify the claim that 
they ought to overthrow this complex. Associating the occurrence of these phe- 
nomena with the subconscious mind, he attempts to establish analogies with certain 
animal faculties, ordinarily labelled “ instincts” and left without adequate explana- 
tion; and again, with the directive influence of the ordered processes of animal 
growth. Quoting Wallace extensively and Driesch less so, he gives examples of 
these processes; he points out that they imply a directed energy conforming to 
a pre-existent idea; and he cites Geley in support of this out-look upon the 
problems of biology. In the the same connection he mentions the mental processes 
of conscious artistic creation. 

Coming to the listing of the supernormal faculties, hypnosis is named first, 
rather because of the extreme degree to which the other supernormal faculties are 
developed under hypnosis than because of any immediate claim of supernormality 
for the hypnotic state itself. 

Dowsing is listed next, with some citation of instances to press the point of its 
occurrence. Brief discussion of possible theories is given; and the extreme im- 
portance urged of the fact that the dowser must be consciously aware of what it is 
(water, oil, et al.) for which he is searching. 

Conscious autosuggestion as a means of healing is the next item named, with 
the remark that the cases are sO numerous as to make the power almost a 
aormal one. 

In listing telepathy as his next item, the author points out that while its 
occurrence is proved, there is, in his judgment as in Hyslop’s, no evidence that it 
is a valid explanation for cryptesthesia in the absence of any conscious effort at 
transmission by the agent; also that loose analogies about vibrations as the modus 
operandi of telepathy are meaningless and difficult to credit. 

Cryptomnesia, the hidden memory that seems to retain all the events of a 
lifetime, is next cited. The physiological mystery here involved is duly emphasized. 

These properties of the subconscious, the author now tells us, will have prepared 
the way for the study of supernormal cognition per se, which, in view of his refusal 
10 adopt the telepathic explanation or any of other commonly suggested explana- 
tions, must be placed in a category by themselves. First here he lists “ metagnomy, 
so-called by Osty—supernormal cognition directed upon another human being. Of 
this he builds up, describes and illustrates several specific types, using for the latter 
purpose Osty’s published or unpublished cases. Several of these cases are of 
extreme interest in that prevision is combined with the more conventional psy- 
chometric perception of past events. Independence of distance and time is in- 
dicated by the cases cited. 

Promonitions of death, and many other promonitions, are ruled out by Richet’s 
criterion of supernormality, that the fact cognized must be independent of the person 
cognizing it—otherwise we have no guarantee against hyperesthesia, unconscious 
interpretation of feelings and physical effects, ete. In pursuit of valid prevision, 
however, the author finds several cases which he cites, one of these being a very 
long and elaborate prophecy of events in the Russo-Polish campaign of 1920. 

The paper concludes with remarks and examples of the wide variety of ways 
in which the supernormal information comes to the percipient, and a few general 
observations of importance. 
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In a most interesting critique that appeared in the Hibbert Journal 
for April, 1924, Mr. W. R. Bousfield, K. C., F. R. S., remarks with 
respect to the New Psychology of Freud, that— 

“It has been demonstrated that the reception or rejection ad evi- 
dence by a person on any disputable theme, depends chiefly on his 
‘mental constellation.” A mental complex which touches the theme 
on the emotional side, entirely upsets not merely a man’s judgment 
in matters of belief, but his intellectual balance and his power of correct 
deduction from facts.” 

The psychology of feeling to which Freud has devoted himself, 
shows every sign of becoming the dominant factor in the normal psy- 
chology of the future unless it is in its turn modified by facts before 
which every theory must bow. 

“A repression is the exclusion from consciousness of a pain-pro- 
ducing mental process” we are told, and there is no ground to find fault 
with the definition; but it is to be remarked that this definition at once 
establishes the repression as an act of will. This factor is observable 
in every phase of human thought,—in art, in politics, and especially 
in science and religion and those discoveries which bear closely on 
the two latter. 

Mr. Bousfield remarks further: “ It is curious that Freud and many 
of his followers are out-and-out materialists, treating the central idea 
of God or of moral responsibility as a superstition. Grouped around 
this, the associated ideas of a moral law, a future life, etc., are also 
anathema to them. They have themselves been blinded by the material- 
istic complex . . . Did not their own psychological theory explain 
the matter, it would be not a little remarkable that they should have 
overlooked the fact that the result of this conflict may be, not the 
repression of the primary instincts, but the repression of the idea of 
moral responsibility [Mr. Bousfield’s italics]. Once the idea of moral 
responsibility has been repressed, the associated ideas of God and a 
future life and of all ideas which run counter to a materialistic outlook 
on the universe naturally fall into the constellation of ideas that are 
repressed in the materialistic complex.” 

In no branch of human knowledge is this materialistic complex more 
evident than in metapsychic science. Few indeed are those characters 
whose devotion to truth leads them to overcome natural reluctance; like 
Professor Richet who avows that the facts caused him real mental pain; 
or like A. R. Wallace and Sir William Crookes who both started with 
strong sceptical bias, but were convinced by the weight of the facts, 
and once convinced, felt the moral obligation to testify to them despite 
the torrent of abuse and depreciation which their testimony provoked 
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from those who preferred to wrap themselves in their own complexes. 

But devotion to truth is happily able to triumph over both abuse 
and opposition. Even Newton, oppressed by the perpetual discussions 
which pained his sensitive mind, wrote to his friend Oldenburg, Nov. 
18th, 1676: 

“TI see I have made myself a slave to philosophy, but if I get free 
of Mr. Lucas’ business I will resolutely bid adieu to it eternally, ex- 
cepting what I do for my private satisfaction, or leave to come out 
after me; for I see a man must either resolve to put out nothing new, 
or to become a slave to defend it.” 

Fortunately for science, Newton’s resolution did not last very long! 
It illustrates, however, the penalties of discovery. Freud’s theory has 
been pushed to ridiculous extremes in the matter of sex-repressions, 
the “ Oedipus complex,” etc., and like many other psychic discoveries, it 
is not much more than a new name for some very old thing—in this case 
the human vanity that refuses entrance to facts that upset or modify 
established beliefs. The reduction of this human obstinacy to a “ psy- 
chological complex ” may indeed define an attitude, but it tends to 
excuse every prejudice by elevating it to a quasi-scientific psychological 
law which relieves, or is thought to relieve, the obstinate from the 
moral responsibility of indifference to truth. The Scribes and Pharisees 
of the first century, for instance, or the Bolsheviks of our own, would 
be only the innocent victims of psychological law. 

Those persons, however, who can by cold reason or by sincere 
desire to prove all things, rise above their “ complexes” (more in- 
telligibly described as “ prejudices ”), will find in the graduated series 
of supernormal phenomena a general confirmation of long-standing and 
well-justified beliefs, while the modes of representation of those beliefs 
are rationally modified into accord with scientific data to which they 
have long been imagined to be opposed. 

‘The aim of the present summary is to place in ascending order those 
phenomena of supernormal cognition that must, as facts, inevitably 
prevail over all opposing theories, preconceptions and prejudices, by 
whatever names these may be called, whether quasi-religious or quasi- 
scientific. Those facts establish the existence, latent in the human 
organism, of faculties that are independent of normal cerebral function 
and transcend the limitations of our Space and Time. 


I. Sws-conscious Mentat ActTIon 


The term “ supernormal ” carries with it a certain ambiguity. It 
is ordinarily understood to mean “ faculties of cognition independent 
of the normal senses,” and as a popular rendering this may pass. But 
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any accuracy of thought will recognize that faculties independent of 
the physical senses are not only older than history and found in the 
most uncivilized races, and are in that sense normal; but are closely 
paralleled in the animal world by many “ instincts” (especially in 
insects, migratory birds and fish) which are equally independent of 
the physical senses, are perfectly normal in each species, and more- 
over have a very high survival value in the existence of each, though it 
is not easy to see how they could be produced by natural selection or 
by the compulsion of the environment. For instance, it would seem that 
these two factors should operate to produce eels accommodated to 
fresh-water life rather than compel them at maturity to seek the deep 
sea, where, under enormous pressure, they procreate and die; the young 
elvers in their turn seeking the rivers unguided save by inherent faculty, 
to repeat the cycle. The vast numbers of birds that take their annual 
outing straight to Siberia without any prolonged halting-places, and 
find in the teeming insect-life of the tundra the purpose of the trip, are 
similarly guided, and it is now more usual to see in these “ instincts ” 
the operation of subconscious mind than hereditary customs. 

In the human being, however, the supernormal faculties have totally 
different objects; they are personal, not common to the race; they 
have no apparent relation to the continuance of the species; and they 
involve cognitions that are remote from bodily life. They are com- 
paratively rare among individuals, they are sporadic and unusual, and 
in that sense supernormal. 

The operations of the subconscious part of the mind are moreover 
very far indeed removed from supernormality. Unless we are prepared 
to admit that the forces, the directive agency and the organizing power 
that are the essential features of all growth are accidental and un- 


caused, we must admit an internal intelligent agency of which we are 
unconscious. 


II.. Norma Functions oF THE Susconsciovs: Irs CREATIVE PowER 
AND Menta. Functions 


A. ix. Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of natural selection, 
writing on the constructive, selective and directive powers of life, uses 
the simple illustration of a bird’s feather. This common object is a 
most marvellous combination of lightness and strength with non-con- 
ducting and protective qualities. | 

“The slender barbs or ribs of which the feather is made up 
can be best understood by stripping off a portion of the web and 
separating two of the barbs from the rest. With a good lens the 
structure of the barbs with their delicate hooked barbules interlocking 
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with the bent-out upper margins of the barbules beneath them can be 
easily seen. The barbs are elastic horny plates set close together on 
each side of the midrib, and pointing obliquely outwards; while the 
barbules are to barbs what the barbs are to the feather—excessively 
delicate horny plates which also grow obliquely outwards. 

* A great deal has been written on the mechanics of a bird’s flight 
as dependent on the forms and curvature of the feathers and of the 
entire wing . . . but very little is said about the minute structure 
of the feathers themselves, which are what renders perfect flight an 
actually achieved result. Each feather “ grows” as we say, out of 
the skin, each one from a small group of cells, formed and nourished 
by the blood, and is reproduced each year at moulting time. But the 
same blood supplies material for every other part—builds up and 
renews the muscles, bones, viscera, nerves and brain. What then is 
the selective or directing power that extracts from the blood at every 
point where required the exact constituents to form here bone-cells, 
there muscle-cells and there again feather-cells? And when these cells, 
or rather, perhaps, the complex molecules of which each kind of cell 
is formed, are separated at its special point, what is the constructive 
power that welds them together? What is the nature of the power 
which determines that every separate feather shall always “ grow” 
into its exact shape? . . . Again, what directive agency determines 
the distribution of the coloring matter (also conveyed by the blood) 
so that each feather shall take its exact share in the production of 
the whole pattern and coloring of the bird, which is immensely varied, 
yet always symmetrical as a whole, and has always a purpose, either 
of concealment, or recognition or sexual attraction in its proper time 
and place? . 

“To myself, not all that has been written about the properties 
of protoplasm or the innate forces of the cell, neither the physiological 
units of Herbert Spencer, the pan-genesis hypothesis of Darwin, nor 
the continuity of the germ-plasm of Weismann, throw the least glimmer 
of light on this great problem.” (Wallace. .World of Life. ch. xiv.) 

Feathers are in organic continuity with the parent organism, but 
what shall be said on the transformation of the insect? In the closed 
chamber of the chrysalis the larva is almost completely dissolved into 
white creamy pulp: only the central nerve and some fragments of the 
digestive tube are discernible under the microscope. From this formless 
magma in a short time entirely new organs adapted to aerial life take 
shape. Not only wings, but an entirely new scheme for nutrition is 
provided. Two or three weeks before the emergence of the perfect 
insect, the transparent wings become opaque white, and “ a little later 
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dull yellow or drab; twenty-four hours later the true colors begin to 
appear at the center of each wing. It is during the transparent stage 
that the scales begin to be formed as minute sacs filled with protoplasm ; 
the succeeding whiteness is caused by the protoplasm being withdrawn 
and the sacs filled with air. The pupal blood then enters them, and 
from this the coloring matter is secreted. The scales are formed 
in parallel lines along ridges of the corrugated wing membrane. The 
more brilliant colors seem to be produced from the dull yellow pigment 
by chemical changes that occur within the scales. . . . Another 
complication is that the wonderful metallic colors of so many butter- 
flies are not caused by pigments, but are “interference colors ” 
produced by fine strie on the surface of the scales. Of course where 
eye-spots, fine lines or delicate shadings adorn the wings, each scale 
must have its own special color, something like each small block in 
a mosaic picture.” (Ibid., p. 302.) 

A similar process is in action wherever there is life—in every 

embryo, every egg, every seed. Professor Hans Driesch (Leipsic 
University) has shown that the faculty of producing diverse organs 
and structures is not limited to special cells, but is common to all. If 
the four first-formed cells in the egg of certain animals are separated, 
each pair develops into a complete animal, half-size, but having all 
the organs of the perfect form. “In the embryo of many animals the 
cells are not predetermined to definite organs; each of them can 
furnish the whole .. . They are an equipotential system in which 
each constituent possesses the same formative power.” . . . “A 
good example of this equipotence is seen in the cambium of plants; 
each of its cells can and does produce both stem and roots.” . 
“Tt is most manifest in the ovary, every ovum having the power to 
reproduce the whole organism.” An abstract of Prof. Driesch’s work 
will be found in the Revue Métapsychique for Jan., 1924. Therefore 
the mechanistic theory of life breaks down: the genesis of an organism 
cannot be explained as a mechanism—there is a latent intelligence, 
a directive and constructive power working towards the preexistent 
type of the perfect animal. 

Agreeably to the principle that all change and movement of what- 
ever kind results from energy, working force as contrasted with static 
force, we see in all these metamorphoses the operation of a directed 
energy conforming to a pre-existent idea. 

This is the concept of life developed by Dr. Geley in his book From 
the Unconscious to the Conscious, the active agent being mind immanent 
in nature, acting through a concrete individualized energy. Ip man, 
it is obvious to the inner experience of each one of us that this di- 
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rected energy forms the body, and maintains it, taking charge of the 
functions of nutrition, healing, and of the subconscious processes 
generally. 

It has also very distinct mental activities. “ A great artist works 
irregularly; his plan as first conceived undergoes great and sometimes 
complete alteration. The outlines do not follow one from another as 
a man builds a house, they vary according to the inspiration of the 
moment. In fact the artist is not master of his inspiration; it is 
sometimes absent and if he persists, he will on that day produce only 
moderate work which he will afterwards reject. If he is wise enough 
not to persist, he will, on some other day be able to complete his work 
as if by enchantment, for the subconscious activity has proceeded 
during repose; especially during sleep.” (Geley, loc. cit., p. 85.) 
* The data of intuition lie beyond facts, experiences, and reflection, 
and surpass them all. Intuition is the very essence of subconscious- 
ness. Outlined in the animal, where it appears as instincts, it acquires 
in man the higher aspect of genius. . . . Finally, all the founda- 
tions of our being, that which is the principal part of the self, innate 
capacities, good or bad dispositions, character,—all that makes the 
essential difference between one mind and another—all that is not 
the result of personal effort, of education or of surrounding examples, 
are modes of subconsciousness.” 

There is therefore latent in man a subconscious intelligence that 
is capable of producing results unapproachable by conscious volition. 
Moreover the connection between the conscious and the subconscious 
is very close. There is continuous interchange between them. The 
subconscious, by determining our proclivities, impels us to many 
choices; on the other hand by prolonged conscious effort we acquire 
technical skill, which may be mechanical, literary, artistic, mathe- 
matical, or any other, including that general acquirement which we 
call experience of life. It then becomes a faculty, is put to use, and 

exercised subconsciously. 

“That which we in daily experience call ‘ unconsciousness ’ is but a 
part of the unconscious—of the true unconscious which remains inac- 
cessible and unfathomable. This greater part rises daily (to some 
extent) into consciousness and directs it.” 

This hasty sketch of the chief normal functions of the subcon- 
scious will show that it is not a separate mind existing as it were 
internally to consciousness, but is only that part (the larger part) 
of the whole mentality which determines our tastes, proclivities and 
aptitudes. However imperfect this outline, it will suffice to show 
that as soon as we probe below the surface, we know very little indeed 
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of the true causation even of the most ordinary things; but it will 
prepare the way for a better understanding of the supernormal. 


Ill. -SupernormMat Facutties 


Hypnotism has been known from the remotest times. Aristotle 
treats of it under the title of “ Prophecy in Sleep.” In the admirable 
commentary on Num. xxiv, given by Dr. W. F. Prince in the Journal 
A. S. P. R. for Nov., 1920, the oracle of Balaam, perhaps the oldest 
recorded, is given as follows: 


“This is the oracle of Balaam Bar-Beor, 
Rune of the man whose eyes are now closing 
Utterance of him whom lists to God’s sentence 
And looks on the vision sent by the Almighty.” 


The accounts we have of the priestesses at Delphi indicate a similar 
condition of trance or semi-trance. 

It is impossible here to go into the grades of the hypnotic state. 
Broadly speaking, there are three—Light hypnotism which may be 
automatic or artificially induced, in which the subject is highly sug- 
gestible; the second or cataleptic state; and deep hypnotism when 
certain supernormal faculties appear, though —_ some subjects they 
are as frequent in the first stage. 

“The theory of mental dissociation assumes that the abnormal 
state of the brain that obtains during hypnosis is of this kind—a 
temporary functional depression of all, or of many of the associations 
or nervous links . . . a state of relative dissociation. The lighter 
the stage of hypnosis, the slighter is the degree of dissociation,’ the 
deeper the stage the more nearly complete i is that dissociation ” (Wm. 
McDougall). 

Under these conditions, which may be so slight as to be barely 
observable, the subconscious healing power comes into much more 
untrammeled action than when inhibited by the normal cerebral con- 
sciousness. It is of the creative type, creating new cells or modifying 
those already existent. In the deeper (trance) state, what seem to 
be new faculties appear, in the form of great extensions of information 
normally limited by sight and hearing; the subject perceives events 
distant both in time and space (Richet’s ‘ cryptesthesia ”), manifests 
a singularly perfect and impeccable memory (cryptomnesia), and also 
in many cases, is able to describe persons, places, and things directly 


‘In normal persons. Those having already a tendency that way are very easily 
dissociated for the moment. 
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or indirectly connected with an object placed in his (more usually 
her) hands. In the hypnotic state (also called ‘somnambulic’ or ‘mag- 
netic’) the patient may also be able to describe accurately organ by 
organ the internal condition of his own body, or, if a link is provided, 
that of others, but always in non-medical language such as the per- 
cipient would normally use. There is no trace of thought-transference 
from the questioner. With this preamble we may proceed with the 
examination of supernormal faculty. 

Passing to another faculty, it is almost unnecessary to assert the 
reality of dowsing. Dowsers are now employed by the French and Ger- 
man governments and extensively by private companies. Reference may 
be made to Sir Wm. Barrett’s work On the so-called Divining Rod. 
(Proc. S. P. R., xiii and xiv) and to the summary in Professor Richet’s 
work.” In this he gives a large number of experiments and instances. 
In the case of one set of experiments alone he gives figures from fully 
verified trials as follows: 


Number of Percentage of 
Experiments. Successes. 
Subterranean water 
Subterranean cavities.......... 87 
Metals and metallic veins 


He remarks, “ Calculation by percentages underrates the suc- 
cesses, for a positive result greatly outweighs many failures; the 
probability is not 1 in 2, but very much less. For instance, M. 
Pelaprat and M. Viré showed Mr. A. C., councillor of State, where 
to sink a well on his property at Juillac. Several borings had been 
made without results. MM. Pelaprat and Viré indicated a thin stream 
of water thirteen meters below the surface; a well was sunk and the 
water was found.” 

I wish to draw particular attention to the fact that not only water, 
but metals and wnderground cavities are correctly traced by dowsers 
walking over the ground on the surface. It has been supposed that 
the dowser is sensitive to special vibrations proceeding from the sub- 
terranean source provoking subconscious muscular movement. In that 
case we must admit that metals, ores, coal and oil, give off these vibra- 
tions, and even that empty spaces have the same effect, which seems to 
add considerably to the difficulty of the theory. It is also to be noticed 


*Traité de Metapsychique (Alcan, Paris). Translated as Thirty Years of Psy- 
chical Research, by the present writer. (Macmillan Company, New York.) 
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that the dowser has to know what he is looking for, and that his results 
do not seem to be affected by water when he is looking for something 
else. Richet says, (p. 234): 

“We must, however, conclude with Chevreul and Barrett that there 
is no movement proper to the rod independently of human muscles; 
and we still ascribe the phenomenon to unconscious muscular action. 
The dowser often opposes, or seems to oppose, the movement of the rod. 
Mr. Lemoine says that it turns despite the will of the operator, some- 
times so strongly that he can hold it only with difficulty; he may even 
find it impossible to hold it at all. This fact is analogous to the 
occasional violent movement of a table when a powerful medium barely 
touches it.”* The dowser, when moving over the ground, shows no 
signs of abnormality other than close attention and convulsive move- 
ments when over the stream or metals searched for. 

Another item: that the healing power that comes through the 
subconscious can be stimulated into action by conscious autosug- 
gestion needs no proof. Dr. Coué’s successes and the many similar 
results obtained by more than one religious sect are sufficient to es- 
tablish the fact. The cases are so numerous that they may almost be 
classed as normal, given the necessary conditions. It seems probable 
that the mental attitude called ‘ faith’ is essentially such a belief in 
the healing power (to whatsoever or whomsoever ascribed), as to inhibit 
natural scepticism and to produce the necessary concentration and 
singleness of purpose. It is noticeable in this connection that Our Lord 
frequently emphasized the same fact— Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” 

The word “telepathy ” is used in two senses, often confounded: 
(1) to describe the fact that thoughts and sensations occurring in one 
mind can be transferred to another; and, (2) as an explanation 
for perception of events at a distance; when the agent and the per- 
cipient are not in presence, and the former is unconscious of any effort 
to transmit. This latter use of the word Hyslop considers unsupported 
by adequate evidence; in which I humbly and entirely concur. 

It is a commonplace of experiment that in the hypnotic state, 
sensations in the hypnotizer can be transferred to the patient. When 
holding hands, but without any verbal suggestion, the taste of salt, 
acids, bitters, etc., in the mouth of the former are perceived by the 
latter: ammonia smelt by the one suffocates the other, pin-pricks are 
transferred as if inflicted on the patient, and so forth. I have seen 
this many times. 


_° The bibliography of the subject is very large; besides the works above men- 
tioned there are many in English, French and German: There is a review wholly 
devoted to the subject Die Wiinschelruthe. Leipsic (1909-1921). 
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Very numerous and detailed experiments have shown too that ideas 
in the mind of the agent can be transferred to the percipient with- 
out hypnotic aid, though the percipient has to make his mind as 
blank and receptive as possible and to cultivate a passivity which is 
certainly analogous to light hypnotization. 

Many instances of such inter-cognition will be found in Chap. III 
of Sir Oliver Lodge’s small book on The Survival of Man (Methuen). 
The percipient having been blindfolded, an opaque paper was shown 
to two ‘agents’ simultaneously, having a square on one side and a 
St. Andrew’s cross on the other. The paper was placed between the 
agents, so that one looked at the square and the other at the cross, 
without either knowing what the other was gazing at. There was no 
contact or conversation of any kind. The percipient knew nothing 
of the variation in experimentation. She drew a square, and later, its 
two diagonals. Sir Oliver writes, “ The experiment is no more con- 
clusive than fifty others that I have seen at Mr. Guthrie’s, but it seems 
to me somewhat interesting that two minds should produce a discon- 
nected sort of impression on the mind of the percipient.” 

Many hundreds of similar experiments have been made. Sir Oliver 
says: “The experiments are easy to try, but they should be tried 


soberly and quietly like any other experiment . . . nothing tried 
before a mixed or jovial audience can be of the slightest scientific 
value . . . all real evidence must be obtained in the quiet of the 


laboratory or the study.” 

The chief difficulty attending all physiological attempts to explain 
telepathy, is that it is impossible even to imagine any process by 
which the minute chemical changes in the brain-cells corresponding 
to a name, date, or details of an event, occurring in one brain can 
produce identical molecular changes in another brain. The “ vibra- 
tions,” so often appealed to, explain nothing whatever. Certain 
vibrations can give or reproduce a musical note or a shade of color; 
other vibrations produce articulate speech, but all these are essentially 
physical and belong to the material world and the notion of “ vibrations 
of thought ” is a mere analogy or guess; without, as far as I am aware, 
the shadow of proof behind it. 

Cryptomnesia, the subconscious memory, is the name given to the 
‘hidden memory’ which seems to retain all the events of a life-time. 

“In point of fact, the subconscious not only contains that which 
is psychically essential in the self; it also preserves and conceals all 
that the self seems to have acquired by conscious psychic action in 
the course of existence. It does not forget; it keeps all, integrally. 

A classical example in normal psychology is the instantaneous 
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recollection of latent impressions at a time of violent psychological 
disturbance such as may be produced by the sudden danger of acci- 
dental death. Cases have been cited in which all the events of a 


life-time . . . are said to have passed through the mind.. . . In 
hypnosis and connected states, cryptomnesia is sometimes strikingly 
manifested... . The experiments of Janet and de Rochas on the 


regression of memory have brought this out clearly. 

‘“* Sometimes the subject in this state of regression to a former age, 
shows knowledge totally forgotten, such as a language learned in child- 
hood. Pitres (L’Hysterie et V’Hypnotisme) cites the case of a patient, 
Albertine M., who thus used the patois of Saintonge, which she had 
only spoken in childhood. During this regressional delirium, says 
Pitres, ‘ she expressed herself in patois, and if we begged her to speak 
in French she invariably answered, always in patois, that she did not 
know the talk of the townspeople. It is physiologically impossible 
to understand how the conscious memory under the control and di- 
rection of the person, should be weak, untrustworthy and decrepit, 
while the subconscious memory, accessible only incidentally, or in ab- 
normal or supernormal states should seem both extensive and un- 
failing. Nevertheless this is what everything tends to prove.” (Geley. 
Unconsce., p. 90.) 

I had an experience of this kind when a boy. Decending a Cornish 
mine in the dark, two rounds of a ladder were missing, and I feel 30 
feet, landing on a small wooden platform. During the fall, which 
according to the laws of dynamics (as I learned later) took one and 
one-third seconds, I had time for a long series of thoughts before 
touching the platform on which I lay insensible till sent up the shaft. 
I knew that the ladder was the last in the mine and that 200 feet of 
empty space lay below me. 

But one of the best instances of cryptomnesia is that given from 
a purely medical point of view by the British Medical Journal of Jan. 
3lst, 1919. It is the case of a signaller of the Royal Flying Corps who 
was buried by the explosion of a heavy shell while taking shelter in 
a trench. He became unconscious, and when dug out, the trench 
appeared to him to be twisted at right-angles. This dislocation of 
objects persisted, the ‘disorientation’ lasting many months. The 
medical treatment was hypnotic, the physician endeavoring to trace 
the orgin of the displacement, which had appeared before in his history 
at some forgotten date. The hypnotist carried him back through the 
years of his early life and found his memory perfect, in contrast with 
his very defective recollections in the normal state. On suggesting to 
him that he was six years old; he lived through some old experiences 
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with much vividness. He is sitting on a wooden horse in the dining- 
room; his aunt comes into the room and wishes to wash him; he declines 
and edges away from her; the horse tips up on the edge of the hearth- 
rug and he falls on his head against the fender. He knows no more till 
he wakes up and finds himself in bed, his aunt bathing his face. After 
this accident the displacement occurred for the first time. Further 
suggestion carried him back to four and three years old, and in each 
of these states he recalls trifling experiences. 

This is an excellent instance of cryptomnesia which shows how every 
detail of life that has affected subsequent development becomes latent, 
though the cells of the brain in which memories are supposed to be 
stored, may have been often renewed and the physiological memory 
has vanished. It shows how the soul may be its own “ book of record,” 
and have a memory independently of normal cerebral action. 
IV. 

These properties of the subconscious will have prepared the way 
for the study of cases of supernormal cognition which must be placed 
in a category by themselves, though there are aspects of the normal 
and semi-normal to which they are more or less akin. 

One of the chief stumbling-blocks in these complex matters is the 
desire to bring all phenomena that show superficial resemblances under 
one formula. Thus the early spiritualists referred everything to 
** spirits ;” later enquirers sought to reduce everything to “ telepathy ;” 
there are those who are so enamoured of the “ subconscious mind ” that 
they ascribe to it almost omniscient powers; while others again invent 
a “reservoir” of all that has ever happened into which that clever 
subconscious can dip at will and select just what refers to the case in 
hand though this theory cannot explain prediction. It is better to 
stick to facts, till those facts suggest inferences that cover the whole 
field, though not necessarily through any one hypothesis. 

Dr. Eugene Osty, a Parisian neurologist of great experience and 
in large practice, has devoted twelve years to the experimental study 
of one single aspect of supernormal faculty—that in which perception 
is directed upon another human being. For distinction he calls this 
metagnomy, to distinguish it from the “ cryptesthesia ” which seems to 
imply sensitiveness to hypothetical vibrations of some kind. Of 
singularly cool and orderly mind he has been able to collect an immense 
mass of data, not one-tenth of which are published in the book in 
which he has summarised his principal results,—La Connaissance 
Supra-normale, translated as Supernormal Faculties in Man’ 
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* Reviewed in the January number of the Journal (1924). 
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(Methuen). The great superiority of the experimental method over 
mere observation is that it provides the conditions under which the 
phenomena studied are to take place; and in this enquiry, enables the 
disturbing factor of possible thought-transference from the questioner 
to the percipient to be completely eliminated by ensuring that the 
questioner shall have no knowledge, or only the slightest acquaintance, 
with the person delineated. Knowing Dr. Osty personally, I can testify 
to the care, accuracy, and freedom from bias with which he has col- 
lected these data. 

His method of experimentation is (1) to take down the exact 
words of the percipient; (2) to ascertain what the percipient might 
have already known; (3) to establish what he might guess under the 
given conditions; (4) to ascertain the mental content of the experi- 
menter and of the personality on whom the faculty is directed with 
reference to the matter disclosed; (5) to consider the movement of 
thought of both of these during the séance; (6) to compare the words 
taken down with the real facts. There then ensues (7) critical ex- 
amination of the information given, with reference to all these factors. 

Some of his subjects work under hypnotism; others in the normal 
state, though most of them fall into brief trance during the exercise 
of their gifts, this being in some cases so slight as to escape ordinary 
observation. Their gifts are specialized—some will describe the chief 
events of a life, taking a general view of it as a whole; some will give 
minute details of more or less salient events; others can delineate 
moral character; others can give accurate (though in non-medical 
language) and precise descriptions of every organ in the body; others 
make a specialty of tracing lost objects; while again others can re- 
construct a crime or a distant event. A few instances will show the 
amazing variety and penetrating nature of the faculty. 

(a) Medical diagnosis. In August, 1920, Dr. Osty says: I re- 
ceived an urgent call to visit Mme. A. C., somewhat tired during the 
preceding days and suddenly prostrated. I found this woman, aged 
about 38, in a state of collapse, pulse 120, temperature 36°C., tendency 
to syncope, hardly able to speak. Methodical examination disclosed 
nothing abnormal. Strong tonics improved her condition. The im- 
provement continued next day. On the third day another urgent call, 
the patient much worse, her family fearing immediate death. Next 
day, August 18th, I got the patient to write a few lines, and placed 
these in the hands of Mdlle. de Berly the same evening. 

She looked at the writing, crumpled the paper, held it to her 
forehead a moment and said: 


*These are too long and too detailed for quotation here. 
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How feeble she is . . . deadly weak . . . a frail body that 
does not react against illness . . . her whole nervous system is re- 
laxed, especially the heart. . . . The body is infected, there is inward 
fever. . . . You will soon know what is the matter . . . they will 
think her about to die, but you will discover the cause of the trouble 
and will cure her quickly.” 


On the morning of the 19th I found her better but at 6 p. m. she 
was worse than ever. I had previously directed that her temperature 
should be taken as nearly as possible every hour. This showed at noon 
36.6°, at 1 p. m. 40.5°, varying round 40° till 5 p. m. followed by 
collapse. The case was one of tertian malaria bringing on heart- 
failure in a patient predisposed to this. Mme. A. C. had never before 
had malarial attacks and lived in a place where such were unknown 


before the war. (Much abbreviated.) 


(b) Delineation of character. (Abbreviated.) On Dec. 30th, 
1921, Mme. H. C. of Paris, received a short letter from Emily V., in the 
Ardennes offering herself as cook. The letter was placed in the hands 
of Mme. Fraya, who knew nothing of the girl, had never seen her, 
and only knew that the enquiry concerned domestic service. She said: 
“This young person is very honest and painstaking. She will be de- 
voted to her employers. I can assure you of her mentality; she will 
give no trouble with lovers, she is afraid of men. She is anemic and 
will often complain of being tired . . . thinks herself unlucky . . . 
self-distrustful, honest, though fond of money . . . has little in- 
telligence and no memory. It will take time to accustom her to new 
ways. Very reserved, obstinate, and slow to learn, but there is an 
ideal in her simple mind. In spite of all this, I advise you to engage 
her, she is not the perfect servant, but she is very sincere.” 


Not much encouraged, Mme. C. engaged the girl, and found her 
exactly as described, about 20, anemic and needing care, speaking very 
little except to complain of being tired; and so slow in getting the 
run of things that after six months Mme. C. was doubtful if she could 
keep her. Dominant characteristics,—an absolute terror of men and 
an idealism manifest by assiduous attendance at the Salvation Army 
and constant hymn-singing. 


(c) Revelation of moral character. (Abbreviated. p. 71, loc. 
cit.) Mr. G. was engaged to a very attractive lady whom he had met 
on his travels. Having introduced the lady to me he asked me for my 
impressions of his prospective bride. I said that I could form no 
estimate of any person by half-an-hour’s conversation, but that if 
he had any of her writing, we might use it to test one of the clairvoy- 
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antes and at the same time improve his chances if he had made a good 
choice. 

Part of a letter was placed in Mme. Fraya’s hands: she knew neither 
the person nor her handwriting, and was only asked to describe the 
character. She said, “This person is imperious, overbearing and 
devoured by pride and ambition. . . . It would be well to distrust 
her gentle and graceful manners, for these show great powers of dis- 
simulation to gain confidence for interested ends. . . . In intimacy 
this manner gives place to an irritable and despotic temper. Too satis- 
fied with herself to doubt her own charm she thinks no one can resist 
her. Changeable, impulsive, and incapable of moderation . . . con- 


stantly twists the truth, and has no scruples in accusing others to clear 


Mr. G. was stupefied and entirely refused to believe the portrait. 
He said he had complete confidence in his fiancée. A month later the 
lady showed some unexpected traits; Mr. G. made some cautious in- 
quiries; and found that she had been divorced after wounding her 
husband with a revolver-shot and was engaged both to Mr. G. and to 
another man with the view of marrying the richer of the two. 


(d) Recovery of lost property. (Abbreviated. p. 79, loc. cit.) 
In May, 1921, Mme. S. went to Versailles for the day to visit some 
friends. She was wearing a diamond star of great value, and on 
returning to Paris, missed the jewel. She told her husband, but no 
trace could be found. She was taken to see Mme. Morel, who held 


one of her gloves, Mme. S. sitting silent in the corner of the room with 
her friend. 


Mme. Morel, who works in a light hypnotic state, asked, “ What am 
I to see about this woman? ” and was told, “ Look for what is troubling 
her at this moment.” She said: 


“ She is distracted about the loss of something . . . a large jewel, 
shining and valuable. It is not lost, it is hidden and will be restored 
I follow this lady as she leaves her home in an automobile with 
another person . . . She goes toa town near here . . . she visits 
three houses . . . the jewel has fallen near one of them. I see it 
picked up by a woman, young, very stout, with light eyes and hair. 
The jewel has been locked up; she thought of keeping it but is afraid 
. she will restore it before the week is out. No police measures 
should be taken, she will give it back.” 


Mr. S., who had informed the Mayor of Versailles of the loss, 
received a letter four days later summoning him to the town, and the 
jewel was restored by a workman whose sister had picked it up. The 
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man was stout and very fair in coloring. Mr. S. did not see the 
sister, whom he assumed to resemble her brother. 

(e) On April 12th, 1916, M. Mirault happened to hear a refugee 
from the invaded provinces express his fear as to certain valuables that 
he had hidden in a wall when the Germans were approaching. Being 
due at a séance with Mme. Morel, he asked the man to give him some- 
thing of his, as he might be able to give him news of his papers. Quite 
astounded at such a proposition the refugee gave him the small knot 
of ribbon from inside his hat-band. 

This was put into Mme. Morel’s hands, and after describing the 
man, she said: “ What big hands he has . . . I see him much dis- 
turbed . . . he goes down into a cellar by a stone stair . 
seventeen or eighteen steps. He is carrying a packet containing 
valuables and a little pot containing gold. . . . He lights a candle, 
displaces some empty kegs and pieces of wood. . . . He digs at the 
foot of the wall in yellowish sand, and then into the wall itself, puts 
in the packet and the little pot . . . closes up the masonry. . . .” 

What has become of the gold and the papers? ” 

**T see, some time later, but before this present time, wrinkled hands 
seeking and finding, displacing all that . . . but . . . surprising 
; . I see also, later, the man who hid the things, quite happy in 
possession of all, yes, all.” The refugee was stupefied when told and 
stated all to be perfectly correct even to the number of steps. After 
the armistice he wrote that the cellar had certainly been searched, but 
not the wall, where he found all he had hidden (Osty, p. 96). 

(f) Last episodes in the life of a deceased person, known to no 
one. Much abbreviated. Loc. cit., p. 104.) Dr. Osty says: I shall 
now cite a fact which will prove that the thoughts of the living are not 
necessary for the supernormal cognition of the life actions of a 
deceased person; and that the function of the object touched by the 
percipients to direct their faculties upon a person living or dead, is 
not that the object registers some scene like a photographic plate by 
some obscure ‘ memory’ resident in Matter. 

On March 18th, 1914, Mr. Mirault, manager of the estates of 
Baron Jaubert, living in the Chateau de Givry, near Cours-les-Barres, 
(Cher), wrote to me asking whether it might be possible to trace an 
old man who had disappeared since March 2nd, and of whom no trace 
could be found despite long and active search. 

I accepted, and he brought, to serve as a link for the sensitive, a 
neck-wrapper belonging to the old man, taken from a wardrobe after 
his disappearance. In order not to complicate matters, I asked him 
to tell me nothing about the old man’s doings, but only to describe 
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him. He only told me that he was 82 years of age and walked with 
a stoop. I knew nothing more except that the estate covers about 2750 
acres of woods and forest land. 

On March 23rd I placed the neck-wrapper in the hands of Mme. 
Morel, deeply hypnotized, in Paris. She had never been in the depart- 
ment of Cher. ‘ Look,” I said, “ for the person whose neckerchief I 
place in your hand.” She first described a person whom I recognized 
as myself, then another who seemed to be Mr. Mirault, then a woman 
whom I thought to be the daughter-in-law of the old man, and finally 
the old man himself. (Anyone who has touched the object may stimu- 
late the faculty.) Here are her words, verbatim: 

“T see a man lying at full length, his eyes are closed as if sleeping, 
but he does not breathe, he is dead. . He is not in bed, but on 
the ground . . . the ground is damp, very damp . . flat ground, 
uncultivated. . There is water not far off . . a large tree 

. a very big thing near . . something very bushy, a wood.” 

“Follow that man the day he went there. Look for the way 
he went.” “I see a country house. . He leaves that . . . he 
walks . . . he is ill, his breathing difficult . 
fused. He leaves the path . . goes into a thicket, a wood. . 

He sees much water near by . . he falls on the damp ground . 

then after a little time he breathes no more. It is not far from the 
house to the place where he is lying. . Follow the path from the 
house towards the water . . there are two paths from the house, 
one goes up and the other down towards the water. The latter is the 
one to take, he went that way.” 


“Describe the place where he is lying, and give a description so 
as to find the place.” 

“I see blocks of stone . . very.large trees . . . and water 

. I see the body . . . it is lying on the wet ground. . . . 
He is bald, has a long nose . . a little white hair above his ears 
and at the back of his head . . wearing a long coat . . . soft 
shirt of two colors . . . hands closed. . I see one finger that 
has been hurt . . . very old and wrinkled . . pendant lips . . 
forehead much furrowed, very: high and open . . he is lying on 
his right side, one leg bent under him.” 

The accuracy of these details caused great astonishment, but did 
not help. No ‘blocks of stone’ were known, the district is chalky, 
the forest very large and all much alike, being laid out in quadrilaterals. 
Eighty men searched all the squares near the dwellings without success. 

A further sitting, March 30th, gave the same details much ampli- 
fied. ‘ Look for the road he followed when he left the house for the 
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last time.” “I see large buildings, several houses. . . . There is 
a wide avenue towards these houses . . . the man comes from the 
houses . . . he takes a small path that leads downwards. . . . He 
walks along it, and comes to a pond . . . goes straight on 
passes in front of other buildings . . . turns slightly to the left 
. in front he sees many trees and thickets . . . from the road 
he follows there is a wide landscape. He passes near a small house. 
There is a barrier and a place where three paths meet . . . he takes 
to the left, follows that left-hand road, and goes into the wood by a 
little path that is by the nearest of the small houses. . . . On this 
left-hand road there is a hut containing tools . . . and beside it 
a pile of cut wood. . . . This hut was a woodman’s house . 
between it and the house at the cross-roads is a bare space. . 
The man took a small path that leaves the road. He is an old man 
with an intelligent furrowed face . . . tufts of white hair . 
hanging lips . . . he did not go far into the wood . . . he feels 
ill, lies down, sleeps and dies. . . . The hut is not visible from where 
he is, it is hidden by the trees; to find the body one must follow that 
path . . . the corpse will soon be found.” 

Even with these facts the searchers could not find him. A third 
sitting gave some additional details, and search was confined to the 
square of underwood served by the path indicated. A large brook 
goes through this thicket and the body was discovered, agreeing in 
every respect with the description, both as to locality, clothes, and 
condition. The ‘blocks of stone’ turned out to be stumps of large 
trees, covered with moss and looking like boulders. Dr. Osty says: 
“T have chosen this instance rather than others more sensational, 
because it is simple, typical of the class of these perceptions, unde- 
niable, and because I can quote names and places, and the facts were 
witnessed by a large number of persons.” 

The foregoing instances are but five out of a large number of 
cases recorded in the book, and those recorded are only a selection 
out of some scores of similar materials. They show conclusively that 
the information comes through faculties independent of the normal 
senses, and also that they are independent of distance. 

They are also independent of time, as the following instances of 
prediction will show. 

(g) Prediction of accommodation. (Abbreviated. p. 83.) Mrs. 
M., an American teacher of singing, had long been seeking a flat in 
Paris and despaired of finding one. She visited Mdlle. de Berly, who 
said, among other things: 

“. . . You will very shortly get the flat you are seeking. You 
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It is small, very white and clean, very 
bright, there is no house fronting it . . . one sees trees, there is 


plenty of light. The people who live there have a stroke of luck . 
a letter comes to them from a far country, it has five seals . 
they are offered a brilliant situation over there . . their mother 
is there, she is ill. You do not know these people, but this will come 
to pass through people you do know, who will tell you, ‘ Take that flat, 
it is just what you want.’ I see they will leave some little things in it.” 

This was on Jan. 10th, 1922. On Feb. 25th Mr. and Mrs. S. living 
in a flat in the Rue Lafontaine, who were unknown to Mrs. M. and 
to Mdlle. de Berly, received a letter from a relation, the owner of 
large properties in Mexico, making them most attractive proposals. 
Mme. S. mentioned this to a friend who happened to know Mrs. M. 
All the predictions were exactly verified. 

A very large number of premonitions of death are on record, but 
these may possibly be due in many cases to a subtle and subconscious 
sensation rather than to psycho-cognition properly so called. These, 
as well as the numerous presentiments of various kinds which are 
more often than not unverified by results, are ruled out by Professor 
Richet’s criterion for supernormality. He lays down that three con- 
ditions must be fulfilled before we can hold a prediction to supernormal: 

1. The fact announced must be independent of the person to whom 
the premonition has come. 


2. It must be so detailed that it cannot be ascribed to chance 
nor to sagacity. 


3. The conditions under which it was given must be noted down 
or reported before the event referred to. 

(h) Richet quotes Bozzano’s 54th case—In Feb., 1890, Mrs. R. V. 
went to consult a clairvoyante who warned her that her husband 
would leave for South Africa and would die there in November of the 
same year; he should put his affairs in order. She noted this in her 
diary at the time. Mr. V.’s departure, which was uncertain, duly took 
place but the precautions were not taken, Mr. V. being in robust health. 
He died in November as predicted, and much expense and trouble 
followed. 

He also mentions Bozzano’s 56th case—On the 22nd of April, 1877, 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Maxfield, a well-known hotel manager in 
New York said to Dr. Anthony (who made a written note of the 
prophecy) “I have just heard a voice speaking very clearly at my 
ear, “You will die first, then Harry, then your father; and Dr. Anthony 
will be present in each occasion.’ ” three persons referred to were 
in prefect health, but the daughter died Nov. 9th, 1879; Harry on 
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June 22nd, 1884, and Mr. Maxfield on July 2nd, 1884. Dr. Anthony 
was present at the three deaths. 

(k) A most remarkable prediction is recorded in the Revue 
Métapsychique for September-October, 1921. The medium, Madame 
Przybylska (of Warsaw) is not a professional medium; she gives 
private séances to her friends. She “ hears ” the messages transmitted 
to her and dictates their content which is taken down. The first 
message, obtained June 10th, 1920, was read before the Committee 
of the Polish S. P. R. under the presidency of Mr. Lebiedzinski, and 
twelve other members, including Colonel Okolowicz, Mr. Rose, Dr. 
Guirard, Dr. Sokolowski, and Mme. Gordon de Jurgielewicz, on June 
16th, and counter-signed by all of them. Madame de Jurgielewicz sent 
it to Paris, to M. Jules Roche and Dr. Geley; it was received at the 
International Metapsychic Institute, before the events predicted took 
place. Subsequent predictions are given below under their dates, with 


notes of the events printed in parallel. 

The first message was received with entire incredulity. At that 
time the Poles seemed completely victorious; they occupied an n- 
portant part of Russia and had taken Kieff. The Bolshevists were 
in full retreat; on June 9th the line of the river Socha had been forced 
and on June 10th the victory of the Beresina was officially announced. 


June 10, 1920. 


The Council of Ministers is not 
yet constituted, but sooner or 
later you will hear of Witos. 

What misfortunes! What dis- 
asters! How many dead on your 
battle-fields! A disaster to your 
troops. 

During this month there will 
be a great change in the Council. 
Witos will be Prime Minister. 

A greater man than your Min- 
isters will give you his friendly 
help. In August everything will 
change. A stranger arrives with 
whom Pilsudski takes counsel. He 
will have much influence. 

The systematic strikes will 
come to an end. ‘Towards the 
middle of August your misfortunes 


Events realized. 


The disaster predicted, though 
quite unexpected, came duly about. 
A general offensive by the Bol- 
shevists began June 28th on the 
northern front. On July 8th the 
line of the Upper Beresina (550 
kil. from Warsaw) was abandoned. 
Minsk was lost on the 12th, Vilna 
on the 16th, and Lida (350 km.) 
on the 18th. 

The attack on Warsaw began 
Aug. 13th and on the 15th the 
battle began to go in favor of the 
Poles. 

On the 18th the victory of the 
Vistula was complete, but up to 
the 15th the Polish armies had 
only defeats. 

The arrival of the stranger, 
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will change, but up to that time 
there will be nothing but disasters. 


Message of July 6th; read to the 
Council July 12th. 


A great disaster. You will 


soon get orders to abandon the’ 


‘right bank of the Vistula. 
Disasters all through this 
month. 


Message of July 12th, read to the 
Committee July 21st. 


Minsk, Kowel and Vilna are 
lost. Near Kowel many rich 
people have been shot. Terrible 
news comes from that province but 
after a month all will change. 

The number of your defenders 
increases ; by the end of July your 
forces will be greater than the 
Bolsheviks. They will invade your 
land and there will be terrible 
disasters. 

But Lenin’s troops are dis- 
persed in the month of August. 
The great change is on Aug. 15th. 


July 21st. 


A visitant from Paris brings 
you an unexpected change. Your 
patriotism and heroism make a 
great impression on him. Great 
changes in August. Your strength 
is in the victories of Kowel and 
Koyno. Discord between the Bol- 
shevist leaders . . you will re- 
take your lost ground more 
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General Weygand and his coopera- 
tion with Marshal Pilsudski had 
a great share in saving Poland. 

Mr. Witos, till then almost un- 
known, became Prime Minister 
July 24th. 


The events came to pass ex- 
actly. The invasion of Poland 
began and was closely followed up. 


Minsk, Kowel, and Vilna were 
lost immediately after. 


It was on Aug. 15th exactly, 
that victory changed sides, and 
Warsaw was saved. 


. 


All these events came to pass. 
After the victory on the Vistula, 
followed those at Kowel, Kovno, 
Vilna and Lida. 
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quickly than you lost it, and many 
guns and prisoners. 

A great victory towards Vilna 
and Lida. Vilna will be occupied 
by your troops more quickly than 
it was lost. 
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The route of the Bolsheviks 
was complete. They lost most 
of their artillery and 100,000 
prisoners. 


On the 1st of August the medium left for Zakopane, a small health- 
resort in the mountains. The communications were taken down in the 
presence of six members, and were sent by post to the Central Com- 
mittee, read and countersigned by them. 


Aug. 6th, at Zakopane. 


Russia is victorious and the 
chief forces are towards Minsk 
and Terespol. The Polish forces 
have been beaten. . You 
know that Warsaw is in despair; 
all the country round is occupied 
by the enemy . . . but fear will 
be changed into joy. 


Aug. 13th. 


Great changes, France comes 
to your aid. The Bolsheviks have 
been driven out of Prznyss. Your 
old chief takes command and leads 
you to victory. It is Monday, 
Aug. 15th. The enemy will not 
take your town. You are strong. 
Wait till Monday. Do not de- 
spair. Seven more days and you 
will have great victories. . 


Aug. 14th. 
What joy! The enemy is dis- 
persed. 


Aug. 15th. 

A betrayal and a misfortune 
at Soldau. There is a fraud by 
the Bolsheviks and the Prussians. 
Warsaw is jubilant.. Today 
is the great change; a bridge 


All exactly fulfilled. 


All exactly fulfilled. 


The event was not yet realized 
but was imminent. 


Impossible to be more exact 
and definite. All this is absolutely 
true; the details of the battle of 
the Vistula, the alarm at Lemberg, 
the complicity of the Prussians 
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taken near Modlin. Tomorrow a_ at Soldau giving passage to the 

new ray of hope, and after to- routed army through East Prus- 

morrow such joy and hope. Your sia. The inverted order of this 

country is cleared of her enemies. episode should be remarked; the 
The Bolsheviks try to sur- Prussian betrayal is mentioned 

round Lemberg. They pass the _ first. 

Strypa. But, I repeat, they will 

not take Lemberg. They have 

sworn they will be at Lemberg on 

Tuesday, but it is not true. 

Budienny’s army is dispersed near 

that town. 


Aug. 19th. 
In a month great victories and This was the victory of Rovno. 
a new disaster for the Bolsheviks. 
Complete defeat of the enemy. 


The extreme precision and accuracy of the details places this 
prediction on the same level as the Sonrel prediction of the wars of 


1870 and 1914. It deserves a place as one of the classical instances 
of lucidity on future events. 


V. Tue Mecnuanism or Psycuo-CoenitTion 


It will be seen that the supernormal information comes in a great 
variety of ways. In the review of Dr. Osty’s book given in the Journal 
for January last reference was made to the high powers of M. de 
Fleuriére, one of Dr. Osty’s percipients. He happens to be an educated 
man who is able to describe his modes of perception. These are mostly 
given by visual symbols most of which would mean nothing except 
to the seer himself—they are intuitively interpreted. In Part ITI. 
ch. 3 (Supernormal Faculties in Man) these symbolic visions are given 
in great detail. 

“Sometimes the allegory is by very simple symbolism. M. de 
Fleurigre takes cognizance of organic or psychic life or of external 
action, by seeing mere lines whose directions, tints, size, and other 
characters give him synthetized indications to be completed later on 
by more concrete visions. This percipient will sometimes express 
himself thus: 

The life of this man seems to be like a luminous ray which ascends 
continuously, broadening out.. . . without check or depression 
- . . his life will expand without hindrances. 

This gentleman’s life looks to me like a ray . . . getting thinner 
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. I hear it break . 


. it is still thinner in the future . 


a ye 
death will come before long. 


cru 
There are uneducated subjects whose imagination uses only alle- 7 
gorical images ; they only describe their visions. They speak in parables J to ¢] 
after the manner of Orientals. Those who do not know the psycho- § pjust 
logical compulsion under which they act, are apt to disdain mani- 4 
festations of faculty which can, however, produce some remarkable | al 
phenomena.””® Cons 
In Osty’s studies of the faculty as applied to the cognition of other J Qeto 
lives some link is always required to connect the percipient with the 4 
person cognized. In cases (a), (b), (c) and many others, this link J Con, 
is scrap of writing; in case (d) it is a glove, aided no doubt by the § yr. 
presence of the owner; in case (e) it is a tiny piece of ribbon, and § fere; 
in (f) it is a neck-wrapper, which, however, had been touched by the § geh, 
dead man before his disappearance. In a case reported by myself § yisit 
in this Journal, it was the presence of the person interested, ] 
and the vision was of an actual building not yet in existence, and of J (coy 
an event,—the drive in the lanes—not yet come into realization, while J that 
in the prediction of the course of the Russo-Polish war the information Ding 
was given as coming from an external personality. : and 
Another form that this faculty takes is that occasionally the whole § were 
character and content of another mind falls open before the percipient ‘ 
without effort or intention. George Eliot has given a very illuminating § you 
instance of this in her story of The Lifted Veil, usually, but not with doce 
very good reason, thought to be fiction. I have personally known a § pot 
similar case in one whose sense of honor and charitable mind made it §& lett, 
harmless. It is obvious that such faculties might be used for good J 35 
or great harm, just as chemistry can be used for either. 
_ The perceptive faculty is awakened by the most various and trivial J und. 
means. The seer gazes into a crystal, a globule of mercury, a pool of § not 
ink, or a glass of water, and sees actual or symbolic visions therein: § larg 
another reads the past and future from the lines of the hand; another § js a 
“lays the cards; ” another throws the white of an egg into water and § thir 
discerns past or coming events therefrom; and in spite of any amount § of ; 
of imaginative or deliberate frauds, there are many cases in which § bot! 
these divinations are veridical. Even tea-leaves and coffee-grounds 
will serve the turn! My wife had a maid who certainly had this § “]; 
faculty. We tested it often, sometimes by interchanging the cups § thir 
taken to the sibyl: on one occasion the cups were interchanged between F . . 
re 
°Scriptural parallels are very numerous. Ex. gr. Gen. xv., 12-17; Is. i., “the 4 | 


vision,” ete.; Is. vi.; Jer. i, 13; iv., 23-26; xviii., 1-6; xxiv., ete.; Ezek. i., il. 
Viii., ix., XVil., XXxvii. 


hol 
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a young fiancée and a middle-aged gentleman of very precise and 
scrupulous demeanor and of exemplary life with whom we were in- 
timately acquainted. The percipient gave perfectly correct details 
to the latter from the cup of the former, with many hesitations and 
blushes, to our intense amusement. 

The faculty can also penetrate spaces that seem to us closed. 
I abbreviate the account of a special experiment at the Warsaw 
Congress, which appeared in the Revue Métapsychique for September- 
October, 1923. 

The S. P. R. had provided Mr. Dingwall, its representative at the 
Congress (Aug., 1923), with a packet to be used as a crucial test of 
Mr. Stephan Ossowiecki. In order to avoid possible thought-trans- 
ference from himself, Mr. Dingwall confided the packet to Dr. 
Schrenck-Notzing who, accompanied by Dr. Geley and Mons. Sudre, 
visited Mr. Ossowiecki at 9 p. m. on Aug. 30th. 

Dr. Schrenck-Notzing had brought two other sealed envelopes 
(contents unknown), prepared by two other experimenters, as well as: 
that provided by the S. P. R. These were white, that given by Mr. 
Dingwall being grey. Mr. Ossowiecki took the three letters, felt them, 
and selected that from the S. P. R. He spoke in short phrases which 
were taken down verbatim. 

“T feel the restaurant . . . Hotel de L’Europe . . . it is not 
you (Schrenck) who has written this. It is another man whom I could 
describe. This letter is in several envelopes. . . . It is a letter, yet 


not a letter . . . I see something greenish, a card . . . the other 
letters came from the hotel . . . I see a stranger, aged 34 or 

The letter I am holding has been prepared for me . . . I do not 
understand . . . Iseered . . . somethingred . . . colors. Ido 


not know why I see a little bottle . . . I see a desk with carved wood, 
large, rather dark (to Schrenck), it is your desk. In this letter there 
is a drawing made by some one who is not an artist. There is some- 
thing red with this bottle. There is a square drawn in one corner 
of the paper. No doubt there is a third envelope, a red one. The 
bottle is very ill drawn.” " 
He took a pen, drew a rectangle, and in it a bottle. He added; 
“In front of the date there is something written, there is also some- 
thing written at the back of the paper, in French, which I cannot read. 
. . The packet is made up of 1. a grey envelope outside; 2. a dark 
greenish envelope; 3. a red envelope.” The packet was returned intact 
to Mr. Dingwall who had previously pierced it with four fine needle- 
holes to insure detection if any attempt were made to open it. 
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Mr. Ossowiecki’s description was read out to the Congress in the 
Hall of Assembly. Then Mr. Dingwall cut open the grey envelope: 
inside it was a dark-green one, and inside that a red one. In the red 
envelope was a paper on which was drawn a rectangle, and in this 
rectangle a very badly-drawn bottle. On the back was written “ Les 
Vignobles du Rhin, de la Moselle, et de la Bourgogne donnent un vin 
excellent.” 

The entire assembly stood up and cheered Mr. Ossowiecki. 

Why are not ‘these things frankly and generally acknowledged? 
In the first place, of course, because they are disparate to the normal 
world of sequence and sensation. Secondly, because it is the unfor- 
tunate custom of some writers to discredit everything not witnessed by 
themselves and to ignore long-continued and careful work by others, 
to say the least quite as competent. The subject therefore remains at 
the same point of perpetual analysis and criticism of similar facts 
continually repeated and denied, without ever reaching a synthesis. 

The clergy, as a rule, but with some notable exceptions, regard 
Psychical Research with dislike not unmixed with fear. The Roman 
Catholic Church looks on it with disfavor; though when in France 
I was told that there are two parties at the Vatican, the one consider- 
ing it the worst form of Modernism, and the other anxious not to 
repeat the episode of Galileo in a new form. Some scientists with a 
“ materialistic complex,” like the Sorbonne professors, deny the whole 
without any examination worth the name, and publish their denuncia- 
tions. Hence the man in the street, getting no guidance from his 
forvorite newspaper, and being naturally incredulous of any faculties 
he does not himself possess, passes by with a scoff. As he is by no 
means anxious to have the responsibilities of a soul, he puts the matter 
by; and, finally, some religious persons are quite sure that all these 
things are devices of Satan, a conclusion that is best answered by a 
smile. 

But there are deeper reasons why the facts are not more generally 
admitted. The large audiences drawn by Sir A. Conan Doyle and 
Sir Oliver Lodge are proof that many are interested, but they do not 
know what to believe. They do not see the subject as a whole. It 
must be admitted that many books dealing with the phenomena from 
the scientific standpoint (which is that of Psychical Research) are 
stiff reading, while many of those on the emotional side (which is 
Spiritualism) are vague and rash in their assertions, and are sometimes 
fanatical, which repels many sober-minded people. 

If Psychical Research is to control and moderate the cruder forms 
of Spiritualism, it must recognize, as Richet has done, that the three 
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chief classes of phenomena maintained by spiritualists ever since 1848 
are real facts; and it must present these as a more or less consistent 
whole, linking them to other departments of knowledge. For instance, 
it is commonly supposed that the Roman augurs were conscious frauds, 
and perhaps they became so when the ancient “ religion of the poets ” 
had become a mere formalism, but when Mdlle. Peyroutet can verid- 
ically discern future incidents in the white of an egg thrown into a glass 
of water, it is not impossible that the entrails of sacrified animals may 
have stimulated supernormal perception in the priests of Jupiter 
Capitolinus when that deity was sincerely believed in. The men who 
built the Roman Empire were not fools, and in imagining them deluded 
for generations by fraudulent oracles and auguries is to form an 
estimate of their psychology which is at issue with their achievements. 


VI. Genera INFLUENCES. 


The preceding examples, which have been selected from some 
hundreds of others equally well supported, of which a great mass can 
be found in the Proceedings of the American and English S. P. R. 
and in the works of many competent students’ of these unpopular 
subjects, are conclusive on the inference that the information comes 
through a supernormal faculty of the mind. Even the spiritualist 


explanation does not invalidate that conclusion, for even if Mme. 
Przybylska’s should really be a message telepathically received from 
a discarnate source it is none the less received by a supernormal faculty. 
Many spiritualistic “ messages ” are clearly attributable to psycho- 
cognition, and it is noteworthy that those percipients who are also 
spiritualists very frequently refer their information to discarnate 
agency even when it concerns living persons; so often indeed, that 
it is only reasonable to infer that all cases, except such as show the 


*Among these may be mentioned, Professor De Morgan (1863) ; ~~ London 
Dialectical Society Report (1870) ; Sir Wm. Crookes, F.RS. (1874) ; A. R. 
Wallace, O.M. (1875); Prof. Zollner (1879) ; Prof. Aksakoff (1890) ; Prof. Brofferio 
(1892); F. W. H. Myers (1902); J. Maxwell (1905); Prof. Hyslop (1905) ; Prof. 
E. Boirac (1907); C. Flammarion (1907); Sir Wm. Barrett, F.RS. (1908) ; Sir 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. (1909); Prof. Calderone (1913) ; = G. Geley (1919); Dr. 
von Schrenck-Notzing (1920); Professor Richet (1922) ; E. Osty (1923). Also 
large number of men of "standing and Chinia Schiaparelli, Gerosa, 
Finzi, Morselli, Bozzano, Foa, Botazzi, all University professors in Italy; de 
Gramont, de Rochas, J. Maxwell, Sagard, P. Curie and Mme. Curie, D’Arsonval, 
Courtier, Watteville, Drs. Dariex "and Sabatier, in France; Ochorowicz in aera: 
Feilding, Carrington, E. Gurney, Cromwell Varley, Mr. and Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Hodgson, and others in England. 

Each of these has testified to some one or other (some to many) of the super- 
normal facts, though varying greatly in their interpretations; not to speak of the 
mass of observers mentioned in the Proc. S. P. R., and the recently published cer- 
tifieates of over 100 German doctors and scientists to the genuineness of Schrenck- 
Notzing’s tests at which they were present. — 
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clearest evidence of extraneous intention, purpose and volition, are 
referable to the subconscious faculty of the clairvoyante. In all these 
cases too, there is one common feature,—there is dissociation between 
the normal and supernormal faculties; the percipient is more or less, 
momentarily or otherwise, in a state comparable to that of a hypno- 
tized subject. 

This dissociation is probably the clue to the whole matter. 

The point of capital import is that the faculty of psycho-cognition 
is not subject to our normal limitations in Space and Time. 

Sir Richard Redmayne, Chief Inspector of Mines, was prospecting 
in a remote district of South Africa, far from posts and telegraphs 
with a Durham miner named Albert Tonks. This man one Sunday 
morning said that he had just had an intimation of his mother’s death 
—that she had spoken of him in her last hours saying that she “ would 
never see Albert again.” Weeks afterward complete confirmation came 
from England both as to date and circumstance; the words of the 
dying woman having been similar to those felt at the time by her 
distant son. (Lodge. Survival of Man, p. 59.) The telepathic inti- 
mation was auinpendent of distance, of intervening obstacles and of 
the fact that the man’s locality was unknown. 

Predictions show that the faculty is also (partially at least) 
independent of time, though predictions of distant events, however 
important, are (always, I think) less clear than of trivial events 
relatively near at hand. 


Flammarion’s conciusions, which are shared by a very large number 
of persons, are as follows: 

1. The soul exists as a real being independently of the body. 

2. It is endowed with qualities as yet unknown to science. 

3. It can act and perceive at a distance without the mediation 
of the senses. 

4. The future is prepared in advance, determined by the causes 
that will bring it about; the soul sometimes perceives this. (L’Inconnu 
et les Problémes Psychiques, p. 581.) 

Assuming that the distinguished astronomer and veteran student 
of psychic phenomena means by “ the soul” the essential self whose 


external representation in response to the racial and educational en- — 


vironment is the “ personality ” of our present consciousness, these 
conclusions from the supernormal facts restore the soul to psychology. 
That science, dealing with normal mentation, has been called the 
“science of the psyché with the psyché itself left out.” It has, of 
recent years, been compelled to admit the subconscious into its cate- 
gories. It concedes that the faculties manifest under hypnotism arise 
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in a state of mental dissociation from the normal senses with thier 
limited range in time and space. From what are those normal functions 
dissociated when a new set of faculties of immensely increased range 
are manifest? 

The psychic phenomena supply the answer:—From a range of 
faculty to which closed spaces are open; which is independent, or nearly 
independent, of time and space, producing effects at great distances; 
which can bring the long past, and to some extent the future, into 
present pictorial representation. The self forms the body in its own 
image to play its part in the material environment. “ Life is antece- 
dent, not consequent, to organization ” (John Hunter). 

The evidence for its persistence through bodily death does not 
fall within the present reference, but I venture to conclude that the 
life of the soul has been demonstrated to this generation deprived of 
that conviction by a materialistic philosophy that certainly goes far 
beyond “ science,” if that word connotes ascertained knowledge. Those 
faculties, independent of time and space, show that we are souls and 
have bodies The body lives in time, the soul in eternity, not in the 
future but in the present. Eternity is not boundless time; it is a state 
in which time is replaced by life. Duration is incidental to the 
fulness of life, and the faculties which so puzzle us may be simply due 


to the fact that in that state consciousness brings all things to the 
eternal now. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


“The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


Psychic Science for April, 1925, comments editorially upon the Margery 
case, and shows, in common with practically all such comment which has 
appeared in this and other British papers, more of interest than of accuracy. 
It is difficult, at 3,000 miles, to know what newspaper accounts and other 
reports to accept and what to reject; and our British contemporaries have 
had singular lack of success in trying to deal with this situation. 

Major C. C. Colley, late R. F. A., son of the late Archdeacon Colley, con- 
tributes an account of a few of the more striking of some 150 psychic 
episodes from his own experience. These include a vision of a hand which 
was identified to his and his father’s satisfaction as that of his deceased 
mother; an apparently prophetic vision of an old carbine; two remarkable 
instances of levitation of his own physical organism, intelligently engineered 
to the extent that each led to escape from an imminent danger; a series of 
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interesting premonitions; apparently supernormal knowledge of the streets 
and buildings of Worcester, on the occasion of his first visit there, so coupled 
with ignorance of such parts of the city as had been built since 1783 as to 
suggest quite strongly the spirit interpretation ; materialization and dematerial- 
ization through the apparent mediumship of another; a game of chess in 
which his opponent, without any sight of the board or any announcement of 
young Colley’s moves, conducted his side of the argument very skillfully 
until the game was interrupted; after the death of this opponent, a spon- 
taneous communication, received in Major Colley’s absence and through a 
strange medium, giving what turned out to be a very good move in con- 
tinuance of this game; and a very striking instance of what must on its 
face have been either a spontaneous apport or a shockingly bad case of 
mal-observation. 

A typical medieval-autobiography automatic script is given in full, with 
the statement that it is received through one of those interesting cases where 
the cooperation of two automatists is necessary. One must hold the other's 
hand; and omission, inversion or transposition of this arrangement leads to 
complete failure. 

Mr. F. W. Warrick contributes an account, which will later be amplified 
in book form, of experiments with Mrs. Deane, in which, in place of the 
usual photographic plates, coated surfaces of other sorts were employed 
with success. Disks of smoked cardboard were first used, with results of 
sufficient interest to lead to an extension of the technique. No actual heads, 
etc., were obtained, but some very remarkable markings were observed. 
Ferro-prussiate paper was used in many experiments. It is remarked that 
it was unfamiliar to Mrs. Deane, and was introduced without warning. Later 
a preparation of potassium iodide in starch paste was employed, the iodide 
being five percent by weight, and the compound being spread over the surface 
of filter paper, etc. Having formulated the theory that the markings and 
discolorations obtained were due to some emanation of “psychic force” 
from Mrs. Deane’s hands, the investigator passed on to a series of experi- 
ments in which the treated paper was put under her feet. Lead acetate paper 
was also used here, as well as in proximity to the medium’s hands; and in 
all these cases, results of some interest were got. Then, the results obtained 
seeming to have no relation to the chemical used, paper moistened with plain 
water was tried, again with success in the securing of inexplicable marks 
and discolorations. Further modifications in the detail of the experiments 
are faithfully described, and the paper is profusely illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of the markings obtained, some of which appear to have subjective 
significance of one sort or another. 

Psychic photography is greatly the order of the day in England; and Mrs. 
McKenzie contributes to this issue of the College organ an account of several 
evidential pictures, confining. her attention to cases in which there was an 
insistent recognition by the sitter of the “spirit extra.” Four of the extras 
are reproduced, each being accompanied by a normal, life-time portrait 
of the supposed subject. We opine that, as usual, some readers will be im- 
pressed and others will not. Here, perhaps more than at any other point of 
psychic research, one finds the evidence susceptible of alternative interpre- 
tations. If no life-time portrait exists which checks up with the psychic 
extra as it appears on the plate. the believer points to the obvious impossibility 
of the results having been got by copying from such an original, and the 
- skeptic points to the obvious impossibility of convincing him that the necessary 

degree of resemblance is there: while if such a life-time likeness be forth- 
coming, the argument is reversed, the believer concentrating upon the degree 
to which the correspondence can now be verified and the skeptic concluding 
that the medium has had access to a print! Against this very typical instance 
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of “you'll be damned if you do, you’ll be damned if you don’t” the present 
reviewer confesses inability to suggest an adequate procedure for the at- 
tempted conviction of all observers. 

Mr. McKenzie attacks the question of supernormal photography from 
still a third angle. “It has often been observed in psychic photography,” 
he tells us, “that mediums whose powers are used in the experiments expose 
the plates to a most unusual extent.” He might have been more categorical; 
he might have stated that the average photographic medium leaves the shutter 
open for a time which, according to all the rules of the game as normally 
practiced, should lead to extreme over-exposure or even complete destruction 
of the plate; while now and then we find the converse, a plate coming out 
with a satisfactory and apparently normal picture of the ensemble at which 
the camera was pointed, in spite of a combination of poor light and short 
exposure which could net normally have produced any such,result. Mr. 
McKenzie, using the mediumship of Mr. Moss, gives precise figures for 


apertures, times of exposure, and rapidity and density of development, over 
a long series of experiments. He concludes: 


“These experiments, probably the first of their kind in psychic photogra- 


phy, are of great importance, and show conclusively the peculiar results of 
mediumistic powers upon photographic plates. Here we have clear evidence 
that such plates [he cites only the extreme example brought out by his 
figures] after exposure to light for five minutes give, upon development, 
21 degrees of density; in ordinary photographic work, under the same con- 
ditions but without the presence of a medium, these would show maximum 
density.” All experiments were carried out under the same light. one for 
which the normal exposure of the plates used would be two seconds; except 
that in certain instances, even more light was used. The exposures ranged 
from 20 seconds to five minutes, averaging slightly more than one minute; 
and in only four instances out of sixty was there anything approaching the 
normal density which was to be expected on photographic grounds alone. 

This issue concludes, so far as serious contributions are concerned, with 
an account by Miss E. B. Gibbes of some excellent cross-correspondence 
developed between Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Travers-Smith. 

In “ Notes by the Way,” our British contemporary unknowingly reminds 
us that we have failed to chronicle the death of our distinguished Swedish 
co-worker, Dr. Sidney Alrutz. He was Professor of Psychology at Upsala 
University, and President of the Swedish Society for Psychological Research. 
He devoted many years of his life to the examination of trance states, making 


a close study of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Leonard, and others. He passed out on 
February 14th. 


The “ Proceedings” of the Society for Psychical Research, London, Dec., 
1924, begins with a memorial to Dr. Geley by Sir Oliver Lodge. ‘This is 
followed by a report of the further experiments in Thought Transference, 
by Prof. Gilbert Murray, written by Mrs. Sidgwick. The next article is 
called “Some Reminiscences of Fifty Years’ Psychical Research,” by Sir 
William Barrett. Fifty years in the life of so active and enlightened a° 
seeker for truth as Sir William Barrett represent a wealth of achievement. 
Such reminiscences are valuable and still more so are the deductions which 
Sir William draws from them. He is one of the few men who can accept 
the judgment and experience of other great minds regarding phenomena 
which he has not personally witnessed, such as ectoplasmic phenomena. This 
demonstrates a power of reasoning which is rare. In his case intellect 
rises above sentiment and personal prejudice. He states that until recently 
he has been sceptical as to the genuineness of psychic photography; but 
that recent experiment has yielded “undubitable evidence” of its reality. 
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He says: “ All psychical researchers need to bear in mind that every sensitive 
or medium is a suggestible subject; if you go expecting fraud you may 
possibly create the very fraud you suspect. If you make preparations before- 
hand to lay a trap for the medium, it is probable that both medium and 
experimenter will fall into the trap. There is another aspect of our enquiry, 
known to most of us—that is, that psychical phenomena largely depend upon 
involuntary and not voluntary effort, upon subconscious and not the conscious 
self. Even in the simple phenomena of telepathy it is the subliminal self that is 
operative. ..... Another fact which seems to me brought out very clearly in 
our experiments is that psychical phenomena, whether of telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance or the higher phenomena of spiritualism, are manifestations of. or 
through, the transcendental self of the subject, and are therefore independent 
of the fundamental units of the physical world—matter, time, and space. It is 
true that in the case of telepathy, the mental response of the percipient to the 
idea in the agent’s mind, naturally suggests the physical analogue of the 
resonance of a silent tuning-fork to a sounding one which is in perfect 
unison with it. Indeed, I was inclined at first to think that telepathy was 
somewhat similiar to this—that it was a nervous induction across space, 
analogous to the well-known facts of electric and magnetic induction. But 
whilst telepathy has been made more conceivable, and more credible to 
the public generally by the discovery and use of wireless telephony, we 
must remember that the two phenomena are wholly different. One belongs 
to the physical order, the other to the psychical order. The laws regulating 
the transmission of energy across space apply to the one but not to the 
other.” Of Vitalism, Sir William says: “ To the plain man it seems simpler, 
less improbable and more in accordance with facts, for biologists to recog- 
nise—what astronomers long since have done—that the universe after all 
is not explicable from the restricted viewpoint either of the earth or of 
the brain. Nevertheless, Richet’s views will doubtless form the half-way 
house of many savants who hold mechanistic theories of the universe. I 
venture to predict that neither they nor Richet will remain many years 
in that convenient but anomalous resting-place. Sooner or later psychical 
research will demonstrate to the educated world not only the existence of 
_a soul in man, but also the existence of a soul in nature. Our biologists 
have hitherto been so largely wedded to materialistic views that they have 
overlooked the vast importance of the psychic factor in evolution. The 
_ recognition of such a purposive and a pervasive factor, running throughout 
‘the whole realm of nature, will be found necessary to invoke in order to 
explain many biological phenomena that now receive very inadequate solution 
| from current theories. Long ago Lord Kelvin said, “ Overpoweringly strong 
proofs exist of intelligence and benevolent design in Nature.” In this 
same issue there appears a review by Sir Oliver Lodge, of Fournier d’Albe’s 
“Life of Sir William Crookes.” The review leaves one with an impression 
that this biography is lacking in some respects, and that it does not altogether 
do justice to Crookes. Sir Oliver finds a certain carelessness of detail; 
omissions of facts which would justify some of Crookes statements, and 
without which the statements give an unfair impression of serious error 
on his part. 

A paper on the “ Modus Operandi of Mediumistic Trance,” as observed 
with Mrs. Leonard, is contributed by Lady Troubridge. It is written in 
reply to comments made by Dr. Alrutz on a former article by Lady Trou- 
bridge. The present article gives some interesting notes on changes of 
control. 

In “ Telekinetic and Teleplastic Mediumship ” by Mr. Dingwall, Schrenck- 
Notzing’s most recent contribution to psychical research is discussed— 
“Experimente der Fernbewegung,” which describes experiments with Willy 
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Schneider. Mr. Dingwall says: “Even if in England we have failed to 
realize the importance of Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing’s contribution, in Germany 
the attacks made upon it reflect great credit upon its author. For the truth 
is that it is by far the most important work on telekinesis since the S. P. R. 
report on Palladino or Dr. Ochorowicz’s observations on Mile. T.” Mr. 
Dingwall describes the simple methods of control which were quite adequate 
in the case of Willy Schneider. He then quotes a number of absurd state- 
ments and criticisms made by the opponents of Schrenck-Notzing, especiallv ' 
the amusing assertions of Prof. Hans Henning. Mr. Dingwall expresses 
surprise that these have been taken seriously in Germany. In speaking 
of the simple control required for telekinetic phenomena Mr. Dingwall re- 
marks on the greater difficulty found in controlling for teleplastic phenomena. 
He fails, however, to say what control he advises for this form of mediumship. 
He remarks that while it is difficult to pevent the smuggling of objects by 
the medium, the important consideration is whether or not the control is 
such as to prevent their being used by him. “It is the inability to discrimi- 
nate the important from the unimportant, not only in actual sittings but in 
considering the literature of the subject, that is at the root of many of 
the difficulties of psychical research. For if observers cannot distinguish 
the differences between, we will say, the phenomena of Willy Schneider, 
and those of Palladino, or of Laszlo and Eva C., then the results can never 
be accepted by serious students A solid basis for our work can only 
be found in such laborious series of experiments as those conducted by Baron 
von Schrenck with the medium Willy Schneider. If this series contrasted 
with the Laszlo series teaches us anything, it is the radical differences of 
treatment necessary in the investigation of telekinetic and_ teleplastic 
mediumship.” 

Dr. F. C. S. Schiller reviews Stanley de Brath’s translation of Osty’s 
“ Supernormal Faculties in Man.” He criticises Mr. de Brath’s translation 
as being fair in ordinary narrative but obscure in theoretical passages. 
However Mr. de Brath need not feel discouraged by this criticism as it is 
very mild compared with that meted out to Dr. Osty himself. Dr. Schiller 
speaks contemptuously of Osty’s employment of professional clairvoyants 
“who seem to abound in France,” and says that his methods scarcely merit 
the name of experiment. After the high tribute just paid to Dr. Osty by 
the I. M. I. in making him Director, he will probably be able to bear, with 
fortitude, the doubt cast by Dr. Schiller upon the value of his work. Dr. 
Schiller expresses suprise that “French students of these subjects who 
are lacking neither in numbers, nor in enthusiasm, nor in ability and 
scientific repute, should not hand themselves together into a Society like ours ” 
just how they might accomplish more under a different name, or form of 
organization, Dr. Schiller does not explain. One is forced to conclude that 


he has not been a very close student of French literature in the last twenty- 
five years. 


The Quest, Jan., 1925, contains an article called “Telepathy and the 
Proper Self.” While the author, F. C. Constable, M.A., states that he is not 
discussing the proof or disproof of the veridical nature of telepathic phe- 
nomena, he nevertheless gives the impression that like Myers, he feels that 
“the true security is in the telepathic law.” His discussion is concerned with 
the nature of “ scientific proof,” and with certain points of logic. He quotes 
two opponents of telepathy as follows: “ There seems then not the slightest 
reason for imagining that telepathy, if such a thing really exists, can operate 
by any mechanical process. . .. Without a body no such thing as mind can 
exist on the mechanistic theory. . . . If these things are (the phenomena of 
telepathy), they belong wholly to the spiritual world” (Hugh Elliot). 
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Mr. Constable says: “ We have it then from an opponent of telepathy that 
if telepathy exists, it belongs solely to the spiritual world. And as to this, 
Professor Alexander, in his ‘Space, Time and Deity’ says: ‘I can only re- 
peat what I have said before, that should the extension of mind beyond the 
limits of the bodily limits be verified, so that a mind can either act without 
a body or may shift its place to some other body and yet retain its memory, 
the larger part of the present speculation will have to be seriously modified 
or abandoned.’ Mr. Constable says that Professor Alexander’s book is en- 
tirely based on the non-existence of the pure ego; yet the paragraph quoted 
shows that he feels he must abandon that position should it be proved that the 
action of the mind can extend beyond the limits of the body. He continues: 
* Science deals with our sensuous universe, and it follows from what has been 
stated above that science can never arrive at full proof; it can arrive only at 
what may be termed relative proof. Science can rely only on having attained 
so high a degree of probability that, in our universe of relativity, we find 
ourselves justified in using the probability as proof. And this probability is 
not fixed in time. The probability of today is superseded by a probability 
nearer to truth tomorrow. .. . It follows directly, from what is above stated, 
that, scientifically, the question of whether the phenomena of telepathy be 
veridical or not depends on probability, not on proof. It is a question of evi- 
dence, and the argument, I repeat, is that, if science accepts the phenomena 
of telepathy as veridical, then we have, in direct human experience, evidence 
that the pure ego exists.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Mystery of Joan of Arc, by Leon Dents. Translated by Arthur Conan 
Doyle. London, John Murray, 1924. Pp. 233. Price %. Presented 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


Survival. Edited by Sir JAMEs MarcuHant. London, Putnam’s, 1924. Pp. 
199. Presented by Mrs. Cornelia Woolley. 


Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home, by the Eart of DuNRAVEN. 
Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. Glasgow, Robert Maclehose & Company 
for the S. P. R., 1924. Pp. 285. Presented by Mrs. Cornelia F. Wooley. 


PSYCHIC BOCKSHOP CATALOGUES 


There is now in the office of the Society a supply of catalogues of 
books at. the Psychic Bookshop and Library recently opened by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle in London. These will be mailed upon request to 
any of our members wishing them. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 
AUDITOR’S REPORTS 


EXHIBIT “A” 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
Balance Sheet at March 31, 1925 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and on hand: 


Corn Exchange Bank 


————-_ $5.473.50 
Investments, Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages ...........es0s00: 217,935.49 
Special Funds: 
Warren B. Field Bequest in trust with Kings County 
Max Peterson Bequest in trust with American Trust 
40,000.00 
4663931 
$280,912.88 
LIABILITIES 
General Fund: 
Balance at December 31, 1924 $7,442.05 
Income over 1,050.10 
$8,492.15 
Max Peterson Bequest ..... 40,000.00 
General Endowment Fund: 
Additions during past three months .................... 
152,647.24 
Research Fund 
Donations during past three months ................. 
$2,517.25 
1,517.25 
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Publication Fund: 


Balance December 31, 1924 $102.53 
Donations during past three months 


House Fund 
Book Account 


$280,912.88 
EXHIBIT “B” 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


General Fund, Income and Disbursements for the Three Months 
Ended March 31, 1925 
Income: 


Membership Dues (Annual) 

Interest on Investment Accrued 

Other Interest Received 

Interest on Bank Deposits 

N. Y. Section House Expense Refunded 

Sale of Journals and Proceedings 


Disbursements: 


Salaries $2,127.50 
Rent, 44 East 23rd Street 450.00 
Rent, 15 Lexingion Avenue 

Auditing 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Light, Heat and Power 

Postage 

Miscellaneous Expenses 

Publications 

Interest on Loan, Seaboard National Bank ............. ‘ 
Stationery and Office Supplies 


5,601.28 


Income over Disbursements $1,050.10 


DONATIONS TO RESERVE FUNDS 


PUBLICATION FUND 


Balance on hand March 31, 1925 $107.53 
April 28, 1925. A Member 5.00 
May 3, 1925. A Member 

May 4, 1925. Miss Irene Putnam 


—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 


—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


All checks and remittances should be made payable to “ Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 


—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 


Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 
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